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November 25, 1903. 
Theodore Marburg, Esq., President 

The Municipal Art Society of Baltimore. 

Dear Sir'— We beg to submit herewith a report, prepared at 
the request of your Society, concerning the needs and opportuni- 
ties for the comprehensive development of a park system in the 
suburban zone of Baltimore. 

This report is based upon a close personal study of the terri- 
tory in question carried on at intervals during more than a year, 
with the invaluable aid of an excellent contoured map of the city 
and other information furnished by the City Topographical Sur- 
vey, and maps of the outlying district furnished by the Maryland 
and United States Geological Surveys and the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. We have further had the benefit of 
information, suggestion and counsel from various members of the 
Society and other citizens- of Baltimore interested in the project. 
To such knowledge of the conditions as we have thus gained we 
have endeavored to apply the results of our experience and obser- 
vation in dealing with a large and varied series of park problems 
in many parts of the country. The conclusions and advice em- 
bodied in this report are confessedly preliminary and in some 
respects rather vague, but so far as they go we believe them to be 
sound and conservative, resting on the firm basis afforded by the 
actual and successful experience of other cities. 

In order to make clear the more important considerations that 
have controlled our advice, we have prefaced our conclusions by a 
somewhat full discussion of the reasons leading to them, and have 
thus been forced to make our report rather bulky. It is therefore 
divided for convenience into the following parts : 

I. The need of additional parks and the general considerations 
controlling their extent and distribution deduced from the expe- 
rience of other cities. 

II. The specific purposes for which parks are needed and the 
special requirements of each. 

III. The local conditions controlling the selection of park 
areas for various purposes in Baltimore. 

IV. New park areas recommended. 

A summary of the recommendations of Part IV will be found 
on page 12. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Olmsted Brothers. 
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Baltimore, February 5, 1904. 

The Board of Park Commissioners of Baltimore City, 
Richard M. Venable, Esq., President. 

Dear Sir: — On April 27, 1900, the Executive Committee of 
the Municipal Art Society reported to the Directors of that body 
that " it had under consideration a recommendation to the city to 
purchase a belt of suburban property with a view to directing the 
city's growth into the suburbs, certain parts of such property to 
be retained as parks and other parts to be leased as the city grew 
up to them, the improvements to fall in eventually to the city. 
It was suggested that timely action of this kind might not only 
result in the city getting Such park lands practically free of cost 
but might eventually greatly reduce the tax rate. 

It was pointed out that comprehensive plans of municipal de- 
velopment were formed by Edinburgh over sixty years ago and 
that it is largely to these that the present beauty of Edinburgh is 
to be ascribed. The committee recommended that an expert be 
employed to visit Baltimore to frame a plan for such an under- 
taking. 

On May 6, 1902, the Municipal Art Society, in the belief that 
the municipality of Baltimore would realize the importance of 
the project, and would assume the cost, authorized Messrs. Olm- 
sted Brothers to make a report on the development of public 
grounds in Baltimore, and guaranteed payment therefor. The con- 
tract with Messrs. Olmsted Brothers was for " a careful gen- 
eral examination of the suburban portion of the City of Baltimore 
and such adjacent parts of the county as may seem to have a close 
organic connection with it, and for a report stating their advice as 
to the treatment of that area in respect to the reservation of park 
spaces and main lines of communication and the general treatment 
of the same, accompanied by location plans upon a small scale but 
sufficiently definite to serve as a basis for approximate estimates 
of area and cost of land." 

In due course the character of the Olmsted Report was laid 
before your honorable body in detail, and on your recommenda- 
tion there was appropriated $3000 to pay for the report and $500 
for its publication. I now have the honor to transmit the com- 
pleted report, and to express the appreciation of the Municipal 
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Art Society of your generous and substantial endorsement of its 
action. 

Because of the slow growth of land values in Baltimore the 
Municipal Art Society is not prepared to express an opinion on 
the question of the advisability of acquiring more land than is 
needed for parking purposes in order that the city may get the 
benefit of the unearned increment referred to in the report of its 
Executive Committee set forth above. This question, however, 
as well as the question of exercising a control over the character 
of improvements bordering the proposed parks and parkways may 
well form a subject for consideration by the municipality. 

Respectfully, 

The Municipal Art Society, of Baltimore, 

Theodore Marburg, President. 
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I.— THE NEED OF ADDITIONAL PARKS AND 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS CONTROLLING 
THEIR EXTENT AND DISTRIBUTION, DE- 
DUCED FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF OTHER 
CITIES. 

If there is need for more parks in Baltimore, it is mainly be- 
cause the city is rapidly increasing in size. 

When a city grows, it must grow by the erec- 
The Need of tion of buildings, with certain spaces left between 
Increasing them for necessary passage to and fro. Streets 

Park Areas. and blocks multiply automatically, as it were, 

whether planned in a far-sighted way for the best 
common interests or left wholly to private initiative; but other 
open spaces, such as parks, can be secured only by joint action; 
they are not inevitable products of city growth, and if they are to 
exist, every generation during which the city grows must exert 
itself to add more of them, keeping pace with the erection of new 
buildings and the extension of streets. If these open spaces are 
needful, a city which is growing and which expects to continue its 
growth can no more afford to rest on its past accomplishments 
as to parks than it can get along without increasing its police 
force, for the steady and automatic multiplication of buildings 
and streets will in time overwhelm its allotments of public open 
lands, however liberal these may once have been. If parks are 
worth having, the only limit which can be set to need of gradual 
and continuous increase in the park acreage of a city is that 
which marks the complete cessation of the city's growth. 

The increase in park area may follow the development of the 
rest of the city when the need becomes so crying as to be un- 
bearable, in which case the increase is obtained 
Rate of at enormous expense, as in numerous instances 

Increase. in the older parts of large cities which had 

filled in solidly before the need was recognized; 
or it may proceed so far in advance of the population as to leave 
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the investment wastefully idle for many years; or, finally, it 
may keep just so far in advance of the actual pressing need that 
the interest on the investment is covered by the increased value 
of the land and so that just sufficient time is allowed to prepare 
the parks by the growth of plantations and otherwise for the use 
which is to be made of them. It is difficult to set this pace ex- 
actly, but it is safer to err on the side of anticipation than of 
delay, for while both precipitancy and delay involve waste of 
money, delay involves also smaller and less satisfactory parks. 

The need of some public open spaces in a town in addition to 
the streets is so well recognized that it needs no re-statement; 

but it is well to point out that as a town grows, 
Ratio of Parks and the surrounding open country becomes more 
to Increase of and more remote, not only from the center of 
Population. the town, but from all the great and growing 

mass of people who live between the center and 
the outer zone, the ratio of park area to the population should be 
increased. 

In a closely-built city of 50,000 people, where no one lives 
more than three-quarters of a mile from the surrounding open 
country, while it is very desirable to have numerous open spaces 
scattered through the town for the sake of making it attractive 
and airy, and while various local grounds are needed for special 
purposes, such as playgrounds, yet anyone who finds these in- 
sufficient or who needs the refreshment of getting out into the 
green fields away from the insistent sights and sounds of the.city, 
has only to take a fifteen minutes' walk to get what he wants. For 
such a place, except in anticipation of future growth, to spend 
much money in providing itself with a large park would seem 
needless extravagance; but suppose the same town with the 
same population to be surrounded by a congeries of other similar 
towns, marching house to house and forming a great metropoli- 
tan community like London or New York, encircled by suburbs 
and by the places of the well-to-do upon which the general pub- 
lic are rigidly prevented from trespassing, then the real un- 
blighted country is so far away that most of our 50,000 people 
will be compelled to live along from year's end to year's end with- 
out a glimpse of it, or at the most an occasional day's excursion 
bv rail or trolley. If their condition in respect to that kind of 
refreshment which parks are meant to afford is to approach what 
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Public Grounds for Greater Baltimore 13 

it was in the former case, the public park area open to their use 
must be greatly increased. 

If, then, Baltimore is not going to stand still in population, it 
behooves her not only to increase her parks from time to time, 
but to look forward to a larger park area per capita than seems 
sufficient for the present city. 

The only reasonable guide in determining the extent of land 
which should be set apart for park purposes is to study what has 

been done in various other cities and to consider 
Comparison whether the parks are there proving inadequate 
with or excessive. Conditions are so varied and the 

Other Cities. problem so complex that no definite ratio to 

population or to city area can be deduced from 
experience, but an examination of the accompanying comparative 
maps will be instructive. The cities here compared with Balti- 
more are all of larger size, because light is needed upon the con- 
ditions of the future city of increased size; the present and the 
past of the city can be studied at home. 

The park areas shown on these maps fall readily into three 
groups : first, a large number of small scattered pieces seldom 
more than a quarter of a mile square ; second, a smaller number 
of large parks, for the most part very much larger; and third, 
long narrow strips forming connecting parkways or boulevards. 
In Paris the first class is very numerous in the central part of 
the city, but almost lacking in the outer region. The second 

class includes enormous areas to the east and 
Paris. west of the city, the remains of old royal hunt- 

ing parks and country seats now withheld from 
commercial occupancy for the use of the people. Through- 
out the central part of the city and extending into the sur- 
rounding region is a network of broad, tree-lined streets or 
boulevards not shown upon the diagram, but corresponding to 
the parkways of the third class shown in Boston and New York. 
To the numerous areas of the first class, supplemented by the 
boulevards, is due not a little share of the attractiveness which 
' draws to Paris more people merely in search of a pleasant abode 
than seek any other city in the world. In the less attractive outer 
districts, where these small parks are lacking, live people who 
are there because they have to be, and beyond lies the suburban 
districts for which these city squares have not yet been provided. 
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All the little spaces, even where they are most liberally provided, 
are so constantly in use and appreciated by so large a number 
that no one has ever raised the question of their being in excess. 
The only drawback which they involve is a less compact arrange- 
ment of commercial property with a corresponding increase in 
the distances to be traveled in doing business. With modern 
improvements in transportation, however, this drawback does 
not begin to be of sufficient importance to offset the commercial 
value of an attractive city. In London, Boston and New York, 
while these small spaces are perhaps more uniformly distributed 
throughout the whole community, they are nowhere as numer- 
ous as in the fully developed portion of Paris, though New York 
has recently secured a few such areas by buying and tearing 
down buildings in very dense parts of the city at extraordinary 
expense. Nothing in the experience of any of these cities tends 
to contradict the assumption that the liberal distribution of 
squares, small local parks and the like in the central portion of 
Paris is profitable to the city. 

The large parks of Paris, lying in or beyond the suburbs, are 
vast tracts even in proportion to the population of the city, and 
if they had not been long ago set apart by the royal government 
for totally other reasons, it is questionable whether they would 
have been since acquired for the use to which they are now de- 
voted — the recreation of the Parisians. They are all in close com- 
munication with the city by rail or boat and all except the most 
remote are resorted to upon Sundays and holidays by surpris- 
ingly large crowds. The distribution of these parks leaves 
something to be desired, but in spite of the continuous growth of 
the city no increase in their area is felt to be needed for an indefi- 
nite time to come. 

Of the large parks available for London, the largest, Windsor 
Park at the extreme west of the diagram, is so far away as to be 

used only as an occasional point of excur- 
London. sion. Like the large parks of Paris, it has 

been preserved not primarily for the people 
of the city, but as a royal domain. Nevertheless, the value of a 
tract of country reserved from private occupation and kept open 
to the people for just such excursions, even at a distance of over 
twenty miles from the city, is considered after long experience 
to be so great that the corporation of London has gone to the 
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Public Grounds for Greater Baltimore 15 

expense of acquiring the region known as the Burnham Beeches, 
lying due north of Windsor Park. 

Coming nearer to the city, most of the larger public spaces 
within a radius of ten miles about Charing Cross are of ancient 
origin, either royal parks or still older village commons dating 
back to the times when all but cultivated land was held and used 
in common. Formerly the area of these " wastes," as they 
were called, was much larger, and they were not intended for 
purposes of recreation at all, but owing to the peculiar condi- 
tions of land tenure they were only gradually devoted to private 
uses. About thirty years ago the steadily diminishing area of 
the commons brought the people face to face with the probability 
of insufficient open spaces to meet the growing needs of the 
population. During the following twenty years by means of 
purchasing private rights and by long and costly litigation to 
establish the common rights in the remaining " wastes," London 
secured the permanent preservation of these lands, the largest 
and most notable area being Epping Forest, a tract of some 

5600 acres shown in part at the northeast corner of the diagram. 
London was not seriously pinched for room when this action 
was taken, and the area of large open spaces is probably 
ample for the present population, but a deficiency was clearly 
within sight and the ratio of open spaces to private land about 
London cannot be considered more than enough in a region into 
which a great urban population is steadily growing. Indeed, 
because the distribution of the commons and old royal parks 
was not quite equitable, it was felt necessary to purchase private 
land for several additional large parks near the poorer quarters 
of the city, and the small parks are being constantly increased 
in number, while a vigorous agitation is now on foot to secure 
some of the long connecting parkways more conspicuous in 
the Boston system. 

The conditions in New York are so familiar as to need little 
comment. That the city suffers in attractiveness and healthful- 

ness as compared with Paris through insuf- 
New York. ficiency of small parks and squares in the 

denser portions cannot be denied. The situa- 
tion has been somewhat relieved by the costly opening of 
new parks at Mulberry Bend, Thompson's Square, Corlears 
Hook, etc., within recent years, but it is recognized to be by no 
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means satisfactory. 1 In the matter of the larger parks, the ex- 
tent to which most of the present areas are used, although all 
but Central Park still lie beyond the limit of dense population, 
would indicate that the park areas are hardly keeping ahead of the 
demand, as they must if they are to provide for future growth. 

Boston, corresponding most nearly with Baltimore in size, has 
within the last ten years so felt the need of increased park 

areas as to undertake great expenditures, mainly 
Boston. for large tracts in the suburban section, to 

forestall future necessities, and for a series of 
connecting parkways so arranged as to make these tracts 
readily accessible from one another and from the interven- 
ing parts of the city. In spite of the severe increase in tax- 
ation brought about by this extension of the parks, there has 
been surprisingly little expression of opinion adverse to the un- 
dertaking, but, on the other hand, the opinion seems to be very 
generally accepted that no further increase of any considerable 
extent will be required in the future within the district bounded by 
the present large reservations. A few more connecting park- 
ways are contemplated and have been recommended by an eco- 
nomical Governor, and there is an active demand for a further 
increase in the number of small local holdings such as play- 
grounds. 

Leaving out of consideration for the present the very serious 
question how fast the parks should be acquired in any district, 

and the total extent of the urban district within 
Conclusions which the parks are to be distributed, we may 
as to Park conclude from the experience cited above that in 

Area Needed. a city of the class toward which Baltimore is rap- 
idly growing, the most profitable distribution of 
park areas in relation to the rest of the city will ultimately be 

1 Since 1887, New York has acquired n such parks in crowded dis- 
tricts, with an average area of 6.13 acres, at a total cost of $13,204,246.31, 
an average price of nearly $200,000 per acre. This gives some notion 
of the money cost of waiting till conditions become unbearable, but it is 
no measure of what New York has suffered during the past two genera- 
tions for the lack of the open spaces now so dearly bought. The acqui- 
sition of small parks is still going on, despite the enormous expense, for 
New York blindly permitted a " corner " in what has proved an absolute 
necessity of city life and can find no way to avoid the penalty of pro- 
crastination. 
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18 Report upon the Development of 

somewhat as follows: Small playgrounds and squares, more 
numerous than in most parts of London, New York and Boston, 
where increase is now felt to be necessary, and probably about 
equivalent to the distribution in the central part of Paris; large 
parks and reservations, about equivalent to the distribution at 
London and at Boston, more liberal than at New York, and per- 
haps less so than in the suburban district west of Paris, where an 
unreasonable proportion of the land seems to be withdrawn from 
productive use; connecting parkways, about equivalent to the 
distribution in Boston, where further increase is still thought 
desirable. The corresponding boulevards are not shown on the 
Paris map, and neither New York nor London has had enough 
experience of the value of such connections to afford a criterion 
of their proper extent, although in both their increase is con- 
templated. 

Comparing these cities with Baltimore, it is apparent that in 
no part of the city is the distribution of small open spaces quite 

what it should be ; that, except within the terri- 
Application to tory so admirably served by Druid Hill, there is 
Baltimore. a deficiency in large parks, and that the parkways 

or boulevards are few and have little relation 
to the parks. Turning to the map which shows the areas sug- 
gested in this report, it will be seen, first, that it scarcely attempts 
to provide at present for the district beyond the city limits, which 
will before long correspond with the suburban region already well 
provided for in Boston, and, second, that within the territory 
which it does cover, the proposed distribution of parks, upon 
comparison with the standard of density deduced above, seems 
no more than reasonable, if indeed it is not in places meagre. 

How rapidly the city ought to proceed with the acquisition of 
such new parks depends upon considerations of municipal 

finance, upon the probable rate of increase in 
Rate of land values and in population, and upon other 

Acquirement. local factors in regard to which we are not com- 
petent to offer expert advice, except as to their 
applicability to this particular problem in case we are consulted by 
those who are well posted upon such matters. It is our impres- 
sion, however, that it would be good finance for the city to 
acquire nearly all of the tracts suggested at present market prices 
with the least possible delay. 
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II.— THE SPECIFIC PURPOSES FOR WHICH PARKS 
ARE NEEDED AND THE SPECIAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF EACH. 

On approaching the crux of this, investigation, " What par- 
ticular areas ought the city to acquire for park purposes? " the 

first point to be determined is what important 
Selection specific ends are to be served by these parks 

of Areas. that cannot be served more inexpensively in 

other ways. 
The choice of land for parks is often made in a sadly unbusi- 
nesslike way because of the great variety of ends which different 
people have in mind when they think of " parks " and the vague- 
ness which confuses one park purpose with another, even 
though their requirements may be quite diverse, leading to the 
choice of land which may be perfectly fitted to no one purpose. 
Indeed, the same vagueness not infrequently controls the laying 
out and " improvement " of parks as well. 

It is as though the people of a city were to select a dozen lots 
and erect on them indiscriminately a dozen buildings not devised 

to meet any special needs, but just " public 
Confusion buildings," and were then to put them to use, 

about the housing fire engines in some, police courts in 

Purposes others, the City Council and the contagious hos- 

to be Served. pital in one, and Mayor's office and street 

cleaning stables in the next. Any efficient city 
government has a definite object in mind for each building 
or part of a building it erects and the plans are made to 
fulfil that object as perfectly as possible. To be sure, more 
than one motive may influence the design in any one case, 
as for instance, when it is desired to make a police station as 
attractive as possible; but in each case if the management is 
efficient, one motive is given a clearly recognized predominance; 
either convenience of arrangement in the police station controls 
when it comes into serious conflict with purely aesthetic consid- 
erations, or else the building is frankly regarded as a beautiful 
civic monument to be adapted incidentally to use as a police sta- 
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tion in so far as such use does not interfere with its beauty. To 
sacrifice convenience, to appearance at one turn and appearance 
to convenience at the next is to invite failure in both. 

Public streets, to take another example, ordinarily serve a mul- 
titude of purposes, and so long as they are adequate to accommo- 
date most of these ends without serious conflict there is no great 
need to consider what the controlling purposes should be ; but 
when a comparatively narrow street comes to be occupied by car 
tracks, to be used as a main artery for heavy teaming, as well as 
an important connection for carriage driving between a park 
and a residence district, when the sidewalks come to be thronged 
with shoppers and at the same time obstructed with telephone, 
electric-light and trolley poles and with old trees planted to 
shade a village street of long ago, when the roadway is dug up 
and obstructed every now and then for pipe-laying or some other 
underground work, while at the same time the gutters are kept 
broad and deep to carry a large volume of surface drainage 
which might be put in pipes ; when the sidewalks are boarded 
in here and there and used as private yards where buildings are 
in course of erection, and when push-cart men stop beside the 
curb to sell their goods to the passing crowd; when such a con- 
dition arrives, if not before, some of the uses of the street must 
come to be regarded as more important than the rest and the 
street must be altered and regulated to provide reasonably for 
such dominant ends. If through travel is the important item, 
then local convenience must not be permitted seriously to hamper 
it ; if, on the other hand, the local business is of great import- 
ance, some means must be discovered of handling the through 
travel so as not to interfere with it ; if quick transportation by 
car and carriage is the dominant consideration, the heavy team- 
ing ought to be required to take another and longer route; and 
since people cannot walk in conduits or be conveyed over the 
roofs like wires, the poles ought to be removed from the sidewalks. 
It is true that the several functions of parks cannot be so 
clearly defined in advance as those of a city's public buildings 

or even streets, and that, whether in park or in 
Purposes building, it is wise for the designer to make a 

of Parks. plan susceptible of future alteration to meet 

changing requirements ; but these considerations 
do not excuse neglect in forecasting the probable needs which any 
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given park can best serve and then so placing it and so improv- 
ing it as to satisfy those needs perfectly. In order, therefore, 
to start with our object clearly in view, let us consider briefly 
the more important ends which are apt to be served by moneys 
appropriated under the heading " Parks," the importance of 
those ends, and the means by which each can in general best be 
attained. 

And first as to what they have in common. The meaning of 
the word *' park " will not help us greatly, for in this connection 
it has been expanded far beyond its strict signification of a con- 
siderable tract of land, fenced in, devoted to recreation, and con- 
taining landscape of a certain recognizable type. Perhaps all 
that can be said to unite the various ends which now bear the 
*' park " label is that they have to do with recreation out-of-doors, 
and that the recreation is expected to come in part at least from 
beauty of appearance. 

Provision for exercise in the open air, to take up first one of 
the aims most easily defined, is a matter of vital importance, 

calling more and more loudly for systematic 
Exercise. municipal action as cities increase in size and 

density of population, as more and more people 
come to be engaged in confining occupations, and as quick and 
cheap transportation constantly reduces the amount of exercise 
which people are compelled to take as an incident to their daily 
work. 

In a general way this is recognized, especially as regards chil- 
dren, whose development into healthy and useful members of the 
community depends quite as much upon physical as upon mental 
exercise. Exercise may be obtained from either play or work, 
and both are needed. In schools the carefully directed mental 
work is provided for by the community, while for the most part 
the mental play is wisely left to take care of itself spontaneously. 
It is true that in cities a great many, especially of the poorer 
children, live under conditions unfavorable to spontaneous play, 
and educators, in recognition of this fact, are making more and 
more provision by kindergarten work and other agencies for 
overcoming these obstacles to play. This they do mainly for 
the mental development which children's play affords. 

In regard to physical exercise the conditions are worse, for 
very few city children have work forced upon them of a sort 
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which provides beneficial exercise out of doors, and the con- 
ditions for active physical play are if anything worse than those 
for healthy mental play. Play they do get, and will, and it 
must be largely on public lands, since private lands are so occu- 
pied as to exclude them ; but they get it in ways extravagantly 
costly to the community mainly through using the streets. It is 
costly in part because the children interfere with the proper use 
of the street, but mainly because they get neither the quantity 
nor the quality of physical and mental play which they need to 
build them into efficient members of the community. The need 
of providing mental training at the expense of the community 
has long been recognized, because the efficiency of the individual 
is so immediately and completely dependent upon it; whereas 
neglect of physical exercise, in a community where mental ability 
is of prime importance, produces only a general and indeter- 
minate lowering of an individual's efficiency that does not bring 
home its lesson in a striking manner except in special cases. It 
cannot be doubted, however, that in the long run city-dwelling 
people such as we are evidently destined to be, provided more and 
more completely with devices for minimizing physical effort in 
the transaction of business, for whom " work " means more and 
more generally, as the generations go by, mental work rather 
than physical, are bound to degenerate physically unless we take 
adequate means to build ourselves up. We are beginning to 
realize this and the gymnasium is working its way into the 
school system. The gymnasium and the calisthenic class are to 
physical development what the school-house is to mental devel- 
opment, but while mental play is provided for under the stimulus 
of the kindergarten, in the homes and other social centers, physi- 
cal play under good conditions can only be provided for in cities 
by public playgrounds. 

The most important playgrounds are those for children of the 
school age, and they can best be used in connection with the 

schools. Many schools have playgrounds, but 
Playgrounds. they are seldom large enough, for as school 

buildings have grown in size to meet increasing 
demands, the playgrounds have generally been encroached 
upon instead of being enlarged to correspond. If it is agreed 
that it is almost as important for the city to provide adequate 
playground accommodations as it is to provide school rooms, 
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there is apparent need of very greatly increasing the present 
playground areas. A few large playgrounds in remote places 
where land is cheap will not answer the purpose, which is to 
give opportunity for exercise and active play no further away 
from children's homes than are the schools to which they have to 
go, and preferably next the schools so that they can be used dur- 
ing the school recesses as well as after hours. With such a dis- 
tribution of playgrounds the land cost must obviously be very 
great and every effort should be made to utilize each foot of land 
in the most efficient manner and to keep the area down to the 
minimum which will serve the purpose. It would seem possible, 
for example, to arrange the hours of the different classes in a 
school so that there might be a succession in their use of the 
playground instead of overcrowding it at certain moments and 
leaving it vacant at all other times. Again, the suggestion of 
games in which many can take an active part in a relatively 
small area, and the provision of objects to play with, are im- 
portant in getting the highest returns out of investments in play- 
ground land. 

Bare earth or some kind of pavement is the only surface which 
will stand the concentrated use to which a playground should 
be put, but that is no reason for making the playgrounds absolute 
Saharas of desolation. Trees will grow in such an area if ade- 
quate pains are taken to supply them with a body of good soil 
under the hard surface and to give their roots artificially the 
water which that surface cuts off. Vines on the building and a 
hedge or narrow border of attractive flowering shrubs, reducing 
the playing area by a very small percentage, will often make the 
place more attractive to children and give them some of the 
recreative value of beauty which is cheaply purchased even at 
the cost of a few square feet of additional land and which can 
not infrequently be secured by the ingenious use of corners and 
strips that would be otherwise unavailable. In this way the 
playground may be made an attractive and useful place to others 
beside the school children and might be used by the elders at cer- 
tain hours when not needed for the children. The devotion of 
much detailed ingenuity to getting the highest possible use out 
of the city's investment in playground land is a corollary to ihe 
importance of providing adequate playgrounds; but whatever 
means be devised for getting along well with the least possible 
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space, the area should not be less than can be made by such 
devices to serve all the children who need the play. 

Whether in connection with school grounds or elsewhere, there 



Charlesbank, Boston: The women's gymnasium and the babies' play-lawn. 

should be in each neighborhood a space not open to the hurly- 
burly of large children, where mothers may take 
Grounds for young tots, mostly under the school age, to get 
Little out-of-door play and exercise. A lawn, if well 

Children. cared for, will stand their usage and is of the 

greatest value for them to play about upon. But 
for these youngsters even more than for the older children it is 



Charlesbank, Boston: The sand-courts. 

needful to offer something to play with, and nothing is more use- 
ful than a pile of clean sand, especially if water is near at hand to 
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dabble in. A small, shallow basin in which they can safely wade 
and paddle gives to hundreds of city children an amount of health- 
ful play that is cheaply bought at the price of setting apart certain 
areas for their exclusive use. 



Watertown, N. Y. : Wading pool for children. 

On the other hand, for the older boys and young men as the 
city grows there is constantly decreasing inducement, or even 

opportunity, for taking in the form of play the 
Athletic exercise which many of them fail to get in their 

Fields. daily work. For them are needed outdoor 

gymnasia and places for athletic sports. Many 
of these sports require considerable areas in proportion to the 
numbers engaged in them, and for those the grounds must gen- 
erally be at a greater distance from the people's homes than is 
reasonable for the other playgrounds. Moreover, some of these 
needs are cared for by private enterprise through clubs and asso- 
ciations, and so far as this can be done, it is better for the city 
not to burden itself with the duty ; but there are many who have 
not the means or the organizing power to secure such grounds 
for themselves and the city can better afford to act as their agent 
and supply them with athletic grounds than to have them use 
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their surplus energy in ways less useful to themselves and to the 
community. Grounds of this class should include ball fields, 
running tracks, places for jumping, vaulting, throwing the ham- 
mer and quoits, bowling and the like. The grounds should be 
an- pie, convenient, accessible, attractive, thoroughly complete in 
their arrangement and well kept up; and since many of the 
games involve the exclusive use of an area by a few persons for 
a certain length of time, small charges may reasonably be made 
which would cover the running expenses. As these grounds are 
necessarily rather large they cannot be numerous and must be 
toward the outer part of the city, each serving a considerable 
district by means of street-car connections. 

Here, then, we have three kinds of exercise, so distinct as to 
call for three several kinds of grounds differing radically in size, 
distribution and arrangement, although the apparently specific 
name of " playground " may be properly applied to each. To 
go about the purchase of park lands in a businesslike way, there- 
fore, involves not only determining that certain lands are to be 
used for playground purposes, but considering what kind of a 
playground is to be made in each case. 

Other forms of exertive recreation could easily be named, such 
as swimming and the speeding of horses, which should have spe- 
cial grounds because they interfere with other 
Other and more general uses. It would seem as if 

Exertive those who own fast horses could generally afford 

Recreations. to build speeding grounds at their own joint ex- 
pense outside of the park system ; but it has been 
found so difficult to prevent them from speeding on the regular 
park roads to the annoyance and danger of the general public that 
many cities have felt justified in providing special speeding 
grounds as a sort of safety valve. Public bathing places play a 
very important part in the summer recreation of many cities, and 
in the climate of Baltimore thev have a value which cries loudlv 
for their improvement and increase. 

But in addition to this systematic exercise there is a great deal 
of incidental exercise under pleasant conditions in the open air 

and sunlight which may be provided for in 
Incidental parks. Thousands of people who are in need of 

Exercise. regular exercise and could not be induced to go 

to a playground or gymnasium for their health 
alone will go walking or bicycling or a-horse-back if the pill of 
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exercise is sugar-coated by additional attractions. Here is an 
end which does not dictate any specific treatment and does not 
call for any park areas devoted especially and primarily to it, 
but which is ever present as an accompanying consideration 
when other purposes are being worked out. For instance, the 
direct enjoyment of the picture presented by a beautiful park 
landscape might be as great if people saw it only from the benches 
of an observation car moving quietly from point to point along 
an inconspicuous track. Such a park, free from the wear and 
tear of irresponsible feet, free from all conspicuous roads and 
paths and as safe from vandalism as a picture gallery, might be 
made far more beautiful than is possible with a city park under 
ordinary conditions, but the possibility of incidental exercise 
would be gone (together with certain other very important park 
values), and probably the incidental loss would more than coun- 
terbalance any gain. 

There are certain other ends commonly served by parks de- 
pending primarily on the intercourse of the people who frequent 

them, but depending also for the success with 
Social park for the purpose. They may be called, for 

Recreation. which they are attained upon the fitness of the 

want of a better name, social, and while they in- 
cidentally affect or underlie all of the objects which the layer-out 
of public parks may set before himself, they can be in a measure 
distinguished and the conditions which make toward their suc- 
cessful enjoyment can be indicated. 

The gregarious tendency of many people when out for recrea- 
tion, and the pleasure which they take in joining a throng of 
strangers, and walking up and down in company with them, is 
too obvious to need more than mention. 

Many people whose ordinary interests and enjoyments lie 
quite apart from crowds, nevertheless when they see a throng 
feel an impulse to join it. In every city there are some places 
which people frequent merely for the sake of seeing and being 
seen of the crowd. 

To meet this want some places are needed where people can 
stroll comfortably in large numbers, where others can drive near 

at hand and some can sit and watch the passers- 
Promenades, by. Shade is a requisite and broad and nearly 

level paths and roads ; but beyond these require- 
ments nothing definite is needed, but that the general aspect of the 
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place shall be cheerful, attractive and well-kept. If a pleas- 
ant park landscape can be seen, or a view over the water, so 
much the better, but the places in which people have formed 
the habit of gathering are so often without these attractions 
that they can be considered only incidental advantages. The 
development of a custom of using any such place seems to 
depend so largely upon wayward fashion that it is not always 
safe to make special provision for it alone ; but it is a need that 
must be reckoned with, and at various places in a park system, 
especially where for other reasons roads and paths are concen- 
trated, slight modifications of the design will often create prom- 
enades that stand ready for the people when they need them. 
As will appear later, some of the long and narrow connecting 
parks or parkways of a system may very well be so arranged that 
they will offer good facilities for such promenades without being 
wasted if chance and fashion happen not to establish the custom 
of using them in this special manner. 

For the most part, however, the larger parks are not used in 
this gregarious fashion, but in a way that has been called neigh- 
borly. People go out to them in small groups 
Neighborly and families and stroll or sit about together en- 

Recreation, joying the refreshing landscape in one another's 

company in sight of other such groups, perhaps, 
but a little apart from them. The family picnic of a Sunday in 
a large park like Druid Hill is the type of this sort of pleasure, 
and it is one of the most valuable in its restfulness and refresh- 
ment that can be afforded in a social way to tired city workers. 
It is closely bound up with enjoyment of the park landscape and 
depends for its best success upon very exacting although indefi- 
nite requirements. People going out for this sort of enjoyment 
select their ground with some care. They want shade, a certain 
degree of retirement from others, and a well-marked withdrawal 
from the ordinary city sights and sounds; they prefer a point 
with a view which gives the sense of spaciousness in marked 
contrast to their cramped city quarters, and they crave a sense 
of freedom from restraint. These conditions can seldom be 
found except in large parks, and their importance is so immense 
that where it is possible to maintain them, they should never be 
hastily sacrificed for the sake of other ends that can be more 
readily met elsewhere. 
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The foregoing objects in park-making seem fairly obvious and 
distinct; yet thus far the idea most firmly associated with parks 
has scarcely been mentioned, namely, the enjoyment of out- 
door beauty. 

It is because of the immense variation in ideals of outdoor 
beauty between different individuals and in the same person at 

different times that there is the utmost difficulty 
Enjoyment in pursuing a businesslike and economical 

of Outdoor method in securing such beauty. Instead of pre- 

Beauty. cise and well-recognized aims, for attaining 

which the public can hold its agents responsible, 
here we seem to come to a chaos of possibilities, to a region of per- 
sonal preference and individual discretion, and by consequence to 
undefined and inarticulate aims vacillating with changes in the 
personnel of the agency which the public places in charge of its 
parks. Awakenment to beauty, like experience of religion, is apt 
to fill its disciples with such an earnestness of appreciation for 
those aspects of the beautiful which have aroused their emotion 
that they are blind for the time to all others ; and thus the man 
who has been aroused to an ardent appreciation of informal land- 
scape may fall to destroying clipped hedges and straight avenues 
as though they were heretics before an inquisitor; or a lover of 
the dignified simplicity of turf may stretch his mantle of green, 
and iron it down monotonously smooth under tree and bush and 
thicket, over lawn and flower bed and border, only to have his 
successor, who admires the beauty of color and richness, go to 
spangling the turf with stars and crescents of flowers till the eye 
is blinded. They forget in their ardency that in art it often 
matters less what you do than how you do it, that the kind of 
thing most attractive to a man or to a people varies with time and 
mood, but the thing which is good of its kind has a quality that 
outlasts all moods and fashions and brings the perpetual joy of 
perfection. 

To attempt an enumeration of the various kinds of beauty 
which should be distinguished one from another in a city park 
system, in order that each may be pursued in its own place in a 
consistent and economical manner, would be an absurd under- 
taking. But we canrtot forbear to point out certain motives 
which are so distinct that they may easily be kept out of conflict 
with one another, yet which are constantly being confused and 
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intermingled in a way that precludes any positively satisfactory 
results. 

In the first place, there is the elemental enjoyment of the 
colors of foliage, flowers, earth, rocks, walls, sky and everything 
we see out of doors ; not only the separate colors, but the tex- 
tures and contrasts which they exhibit as the light and shadow 
fall across them, and the shapes into which they fall when those 
shapes happen to be directly pleasing to the eye. There is a vast 
range of agreeableness and there is a surprising conformity of 
taste about these things when we can distinguish them from the 
diverse associations pleasant and unpleasant which most sights 
call up in different people's minds. The worst pitfalls, therefore, 
do not lie in this path except when, in the pursuit of other ends, 
a maker of parks disregards the need of keeping so far as may 
be to beautiful elements. 

Then there is the enjoyment of formal decorative design, so 
to call it, in which we take pleasure in noting that some one has 

deliberately and appreciatively arranged these 
Enjoyment elements so as to produce certain compositions, 

of Formal certain definite effects. All of the numberless 

Design. types of formal design have this in common that 

they speak strongly of the intention of the de- 
signer and his benevolent control of the result. They are stamped 
with the hall-mark of civilization, like the whole mass of things for 
the sake of which people are content to live in cities. They are to 
that extent very appropriate as the decorations of cities, and the 
principles and motives of formal design may well have a hand in 
shaping utilities into incidental beauty, in determining details of 
the location, form and treatment of streets and other areas left 
open for passage or for light and air, of bridges, of wharves and 
waterfronts, of elevated and other railroads and the like. Simi- 
larly in the treatment and laying out of areas primarily devoted to 
park purposes, the use of formal design is most appropriate for 
those which are intimately associated with the normal city life, 
the promenades, the places of gregarious pleasures, and those 
squares and plots and strips which form the decorations of a 
city rather than places of relief from it. Compact trees in orderly 
rows and avenues, garden-like beds of flowers, hedges and hedge- 
like masses of shrubs, fountains, monuments, and sculptural dec- 
orations, all forming, with turf and paths and roads and gather- 
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ing places, well-organized and obvious designs ; these are par- 
ticularly appropriate to the smaller and narrower park areas 
scattered through a city, both because they can generally be 
attained in greater perfection on such areas than can any infor- 
mal composition, and because such areas are so intimately a 
part of city life thatjt seems only reasonable that they should 
be highly civilized themselves and give evidence throughout 
of a very perfect human control. 

This does not mean, however, that all the smallest details in 
such places ought to be regulated, the foliage all clipped and the 
flowers and herbaceous plants all grown in oilcloth patterns, any 
more than in a civilized community the details of dress and per- 
sonal habits are prescribed for the citizens. The larger and 
more vital relations must be carefully regulated, but the interest 
of life depends upon the freedom of the individual to exercise 
personal preferences in his own affairs; and in just the same 
way the formal design of city squares and promenades and the 
like should fix in obvious and orderly way the large relations, 
the position of all the greater masses, and with details should 
permit accident and individual character to introduce that touch 
of spontaneity without which any design is mechanical and hard. 
Just where in passing from the larger to the lesser relationships 
the marks of control should cease is a question of scale, varying 
in each instance and requiring nice judgment to determine 
wisely; but there can be no question that it is a feeble and mis- 
directed effort which, recognizing the propriety of some formal 
control in the treatment of a piece of land, leaves the larger rela- 
tions to accident or other informal influence and contents itself 
with " slicking up " the details, clipping bushes so as to call 
attention to their precise shape and position, when their shape 
and position have no precise meaning, defining beds of shrubs 
or flowers with sharp lines of bedding plants when the edge has 
no form sufficiently positive and agreeable to be worth defining, 
and in general putting the cart before the horse. 

The prejudice of many people of nice artistic discrimination 
against all formal design, even in those instances where it is 
essentially appropriate, is largely due to their disgust at such 
ignorant and helpless efforts to satisfy an instinctive desire of 
expressing orderly human control. These efforts are most com- 
monly perpetrated by gardeners or foremen who have neither 
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the ability to conceive larger orderly relations nor the authority 
to create them, and so satisfy their craving by introducing a 
petty orderliness which they can conceive and execute without 
calling upon their superiors. When this petty orderliness is 
applied to the details of a general design of formal character, it 
may be effective or it may result in hardness and monotony, but 
when it is applied to the details of a general design which is 
informal, which undertakes not to express the completeness and 
perfection of human control, but something quite different, the 
result is always self-contradictory, inharmonious and deplorable. 
But despite this occasional perversion of motive ' it is clear 
that we have in these formal designs an admirable kind of out- 
door beauty which is incidentally attainable while securing many 
of the other definite park aims, such as provision for exercise or 
for the gathering of crowds, and which is in itself peculiarly 
appropriate to city decoration. It is especially adapted to the 
treatment of narrow and limited spaces, although it is most im- 
pressive when carried out upon a great scale. The means of 
attaining beauty of this sort, unlike those providing for physical 
exercise, are by no means obvious or readily explained, and to 
have a good conception of them involves long training. such as 

that of a landscape architect; but the kind of result in view can 
probably be appreciated with some distinctness by most of those 
who read this report, and can be distinguished by them, if they 
will, from other motives of park design with which it is too fre- 
quently entangled in such a way as to lead to hopeless vacillation 
of purpose and therefore to waste of opportunity, energy and 
municipal funds. 

If we now inquire into the motives which have more or less 
effectively controlled the choice and treatment of most of the 

larger city parks in this country, we shall find 
Enjoyment them variously stated, but generally involving 

of u Nature." some reference to "the beauty of nature" or to 

" natural scenery " or to " sylvan " or " rural 
landscape." The term " Nature " is so carelessly bandied about 
and so widely variable in its meaning according to its user and 
the context, that it helps us very little more than "park." As 
ordinarily used in this connection it is vaguely opposed to human 
artifice and human activity of any sort, although why man and 
the orderly product of his activities are any less a part of nature 
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than the bee and his hexagonal cells is difficult to say. But un- 
fortunately for the sake of clearness, " natural " does not exclude 
human activities altogether. " Natural scenery/' with which we 
are immediately concerned, is certainly not alone the scenery of 
the primaeval forest, or the desert, or marsh, or lonely sea beach, 
where no man has set foot or left his marks behind him ; indeed, 
very few people who express admiration for " natural scenery " 
have ever looked upon a landscape absolutely unaffected by man ; 
the primeval woods have been burnt in the past by man-made 
fires, or felled by a man-swung axe ; the ground has been trampled 
by man's feet and those of his domestic animals or tilled by his 
plow, sown by him to grass or covered with new weeds and plants 
which he has distributed, till nowhere is its appearance what it 
would have been but for his interference. Even where he has 
abandoned the land to the other forces of nature again it. can 
never be the same; he has upset the perfectly adjusted balance 
and things can never be exactly what they would have been had 
his hand not been laid upon them. 

If " natural " means anything as applied to landscape, it refers 
to scenes in which man's modifications of the appearance of 

things are not obtrusive. A pastoral landscape, 
What with its herd of cows keeping the grass cropped 

" Natural short, with its spreading trees splendidly devel- 

Scenery " is. oped because the adjacent land is cleared for pas- 
turage, with old fences and a barn nestling in the 
edge of the woods — all this is or is not called natural scenery, ac- 
cording to the feelings of the observer. If he accepts it all as a 
beautiful composition which has fortunately come about through 
the joint activities of man and other natural forces working more 
or less blindly together, he calls it " natural ; " but if he feels im- 
pelled to separate some of man's part in the product from the rest 
of the scene, he says, " That whitewashed wall and the crooked 
row of apple trees on the right and the patent medicine advertise- 
ment on the barn roof are very artificial elements, and interfere 
with the natural beauty of the scene." In essence there is nothing 
more artificial about the painted roof than about the wooden 
barn which it covers or the pasture which the m#n has made 
where once there stood a forest; and if the man fell to and cov- 
ered the advertisement on the roof with a climbing vine, he 
would have put more labor and artifice into the objects compos- 
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ing the scene than before, but the observer would say it had 
" more natural beautv." 

The farmer, let us say, pursues his practical aim of getting the 
best living he can out of the land, by cutting, cultivating, plow- 
ing, pasturing and what not, while at the same time his cows and 
sheep and chickens, and the crows and rabbits of the neighbor- 
hood, and the wheat and grass and mullen plants and burdock, 
and the oak trees and sassafras, and all the other living things, 
are trying each in its own way to get a living out of it too, and 
the rains are washing it and the other inorganic forces of nature 
are all at work constantly, and there results, let us say, a beauti- 
ful natural landscape. It might have turned out not to be beau- 
tiful in a large way, and it might not have been " natural " in 
the usual arbitrary sense; because as likely as not the farmer 
might have made it all into a tidy truck farm with all the beds 
of vegetables in neat straight rows separated by cold-frames and 
surrounded by a yellow board fence leased to an advertising 
agency, all for the sake of economy and profit. But suppose, as 
we said before, that the circumstances have led his efforts for 
economy and profit to a result which is beautiful and in which 
the marks of his own doings do not obtrude themselves as being 
of a strikingly different class from those of the other animals 
and plans which have lived and worked on the land, to the result, 
in other words, of a beautiful, natural landscape. Now it would 
not have affected the result or a single step in the process lead- 
ing to it, had the farmer realized in advance what the landscape 
would be like and taken pleasure in the thought of producing a 
beautiful thing, nor need it have affected the result or the pro- 
cess had his main object been to produce that agreeable land- 
scape instead of just to earn a living. 

It is immaterial to the enjoyment of such a landscape whether 

its beauty and its " naturalness " are the result of chance, and 

merely incidental to the pursuit of other ends, or whether they 

have been secured by deliberate pursuit. Only, they are always 

the result of such a complex interaction of materials and forces 

that their deliberate pursuit is a very difficult affair, and unless 

conducted with much insight and discretion may be no more 

likely to result in beauty and " naturalness " than the farmer's 

hard-headed pursuit of a living. In fact, deliberate purpose is 

apt throug-h indiscrete'anxiety for beauty and for " naturalness iy 
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to betray itself and to do something which obtrudes upon the 
attention the fact that the human share in the result is some- 
thing very distinct from the rest. 

That which under the name of " natural scenery " or some 
similar vague term, is often sought for in parks, is, then, such a 
choice and arrangement of the land and all the vegetation and 
constructions which it bears, as not only shall be agreeable in its 
elements and details and pleasing in the compositions which it 
presents to the eye, but at the same time shall have as little as 
possible which obtrudes upon the attention human effort as dis- 
tinguished from other natural forces. 

The formal designs, which we have discussed before, when 
well executed are equally made up of agreeable elements and 
details and equally present satisfying compositions to the eye; 
they cannot be said in the abstract to be any less beautiful or 
any more beautiful; but they have this difference, that they are 
essentially* expressive of man's distinction from the rest of na- 
ture, of his power, of his leisure to do something besides earn a 
living; always of man, and man in the most highly civilized 
state. They are the perfect expression of the civic ideal, of the 
progressive ideal of man triumphant over the rest of nature, 
and directing it as a master for his own ends, instead of appear- 
ing as an inconspicuous agent among the innumerable forces by 
which the face of the earth is modified. 

It is in this contrast and in the peculiar quality of subordinat- 
ing the evidence of man's control that lies the greatest import- 
ance in a city park system of areas of so-called "natural scen- 
ery." We need an occasional rest from the too continuous re* 
iteration of all the phases of human activity in a city. Human 
power and development are the keynote of the greatest and no- 
blest harmonies we know, and even though it does contain some 
discords, nothing in the world can equal the great human chorus 
in which our cities sing, the loudest song ; but it has no end or 
intermission and from it we must escape at times for rest. Here, 
then, lies the peculiar value of certain types of " natural " park ; 
not merely that they are in a general way pleasant to look upon, 
which is true of manv formal scenes attainable in more moder- 
ate compass ; not merely that within them provision may often 
be made for agreeable meeting places and promenades; not 
merely that they provide admirable places for neighborly inter- 
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course and for the family picnic; not merely that they offer 
means and inducement for such incidental exercise, for all these 
ends could be met without them; their essential value lies in the 
contrast which they afford to urban conditions. 

We have now another fairly definite mark toward which it is 
important to aim the management of certain parks with ' a very 
steady hand, from the moment of choosing the land best adapted 
to the purpose, through the periods of waiting and first con- 
struction and planting, and through the long life of constructive 
maintenance upon which real success must depend. 

Again, it is needful to repeat that we shall not attempt here to 
parcel out the whole range of park possibilities into such targets, 
or to concern ourselves critically with the limits between any of 
them. It is far more important to mark one or two bull's-eyes 
clearly than to define the outer margins and intermediate states. 

But having found this aim, it will be worth while to consider 
certain characteristics of the parks which meet its requirements. 

To afford the maximum of pleasant contrast 
Rural Parks. with urban conditions it is not enough that 

the landscape of a park should be without con- 
spicuous signs of man's dominant control, although, as we 
have seen, that is of fundamental importance. A considerable 
degree of seclusion from the adjacent land is, of course, essen- 
tial, because without it the buildings on that land become a 
part of the landscape and introduce some of that from which 
escape is sought. The more complete the barrier both as to 
sight and sound, the more perfectly can the kind of park we are 
considering fulfill its function, and much money may well be 
spent in protecting its borders. It constantly happens that the 
owners of abutting lands object to such barriers, and very nat- 
urally, for what closes their houses out of the park landscape 
equally blocks the views into it from their windows, and often 
they have sufficient weight in the community to secure the inter- 
ruption or abandonment of the border screen. They say that 
the quarter of the city in which they live is respectable and 
attractive, their houses are handsome and rather pleasant to look 
upon than not. All of which may be true, but if the purpose of 
that park is to afford relief from the city, those who go to it 
ought not to be compelled to see even the best part of the city. 
On the other hand, in squares and city parks where that purpose 
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is not in view there is no point in obscuring the view of good 
houses outside the area and to do so is to forget the target at 
which one is shooting. The possibility of securing a well-pro- 
tected border for a rural park should be an important factor in 
selecting its site and . determining its boundary, a consideration 
of design often neglected until improvement begins, instead of 
controlling the land purchases. 

Another element only second in importance is a sense of spa- 
ciousness, the expansive opposite of cramping city streets and 
walls. Taken with the need of seclusion this limits the complete 
attainment of our aim to parks of considerable size. Not only 
that, but the size must be available; a large area consisting of 
little narrow valleys so densely wooded as to give no extended 
range of vision at any point would lack a very important quality 
of contrast with the city of intricate narrow streets. If it is 
apparent that this end can be secured only in a few large parks, 
while nearly all the other park objects can be provided for in 
areas of moderate size, then large parks ought to be set apart 
and maintained almost exclusively for this end; since a given 
area devoted to other park uses would be almost as effective if 
distributed in several separate blocks as if concentrated in one 
large piece, while it would certainly be more conveniently acces- 
sible and interrupt fewer streets. Indeed, the only justification 
for obstructing the natural development of a city street system 
by reserving large and unbroken blocks of land for park purposes 
is to meet this need of retirement from the city into a quiet rural 
scene, and a city cannot afford to pay this price for anything that 
can be obtained without this drawback. 

Tq accept this principle does not imply that in special cases 
something of seclusion and rural charm cannot be secured in 
a moderate space, nor does it at all imply that an informal and 
" naturalistic " appearance should never be desired as an inci- 
dent to the filling of some other specific need, for it may often 
happen that on land to be devoted to the purposes of a play- 
ground, or a concert grove, or a promenade, the existing trees 
or the character of the ground makes a beautiful informal treat- 
ment readily attainable, while a good formal design could be devel- 
oped only slowly and with large expense. Whether the beauty to 
be obtained incidentally in meeting any of the other specific park 
needs should be of the formal or the informal sort is to be deter- 
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mined by local circumstances, but while in areas of moderate 
size closely associated with buildings and other urban objects 
the presumption is in favor of a formal treatment, large parks 
are not worth the price which must usually be paid for them if 
they do not afford spacious rural scenery with the least possible 
emphasis of human control. 

Of course it is not enough merely to possess large areas of 
such rural scenery, however perfect ; they must be made avail- 
able to large numbers of people, and it is the problem of making 
them available without destroying their valuable quality that 
presents the greatest practical difficulty to the landscape archi- 
tect. To turn the public loose upon them without restrictions 
and without the artificial appearance given by broad paths 
and roads, might be at the beginning delightful; but the marks 
of man's interference would soon be set upon the landscape far 
more universally and conspicuously by wear and tear than even 
by a number of constructed roads, and at the same time the in- 
convenience in getting about would interfere with the enjoy- 
ment of much of the landscape. Therefore roads, paths 
steps, bridges, drain-pipes, seats, shelters, buildings and other 
constructions must often be introduced. These can seldom be 
made to look like anything except the works of man, and the 
disingenuous attempts occasionally made to palm some of them 
off as freaks of " nature," in the way of curiously arranged 
ledges, grottoes, and what not, almost invariably seem so child- 
ish and affected as to be more obtrusive than a frank recognition 
of their man made character. But on the other hand these things 
while treated frankly and simply as human constructions, may be 
made either relatively inconspicuous and subordinate elements 
of the landscape or may be elaborated into strikingly conspicu- 
ous features. We wish to point out that in rural parks such 
conspicuousness is a heavy price to pay even for great individual 
beauty in the features to which it may call attention, because it 
is essentially contradictory to the purpose of the parks. Beauty 
should be sought for in every element and detail of park con- 
struction, but in the rural park it should be of the shy and 
humble sort which appears to be done for its own sake and not 
for the sake of challenging public admiration. 
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Parkways have been referred to several times, and while the 
type is a variable one, ranging from a decorated street to a long 
and narrow rural park used mainly as a line 
Parkways. of communication, a few words of explana- 

tion are perhaps needful. Except when con- 
sisting of a mere broad street arbitrarily selected for decora- 
tive treatment, a sort of elongated city square, of which there 
are several examples in Baltimore, the parkway is ordinarily de- 



Paris, Avenue des Champs El/sees: A formal example of a main artery 
of travel. Note separate provision of pleasure drive, shady promenades 
and side roads for traffic and house frontage. 

signed to serve either as a means of approach to a large park or 
as a connection between large parks. As an elongated city 
square it is conveniently accessible to large numbers, is pecu- 
liarly well fitted as a promenade, and the presumption is in favor 
of a formal and even a rectilinear treatment. When it serves 
also as a park connection, the same considerations apply, but 
they may in some cases be overruled by others which call for 
something else. Since for reasons of economy and to avoid too 
great an interference with the normal city development a single 
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park can seldom be so large that one could not in half a day get 
increased enjoyment out of a larger area, people want to visit 
two or more in the course of one outing ; but if in passing be- 
tween them one must go through the ordinary streets, must fix 
his attention on dodging electric cars and drays, must pass over 
city pavements and through the usual complex of familiar city 
sights and sounds for the most part unpleasant and all unrestful, 
very much of what he has obtained at the first park in the way 
of rest and refreshment and relaxation will be driven out 
of him before he gets to the second park. As a matter of 
fact, this is so marked that it is rather unusual to visit two parks 



Back Bay Fens, Boston: A'stream with its enframing landscape. 

in this way unless they are very close. Something of the same 
effect is true of going home from a park through the city 
streets, and the parkways, whether serving as connections or 
merely as approaches, should be treated as far as possible like 
extensions of the parks to bring them to the people, and place 
them in touch with each other. The first essential of parkways 
of this sort is that they should avoid the petty annoyances and 
danger of ordinary street travel, that they should be free from 
ordinary commercial traffic, that they should cross at grade as 
few lines of commercial traffic as possible, especially those 
occupied by steam or electric railways, that they sliould have 
comfortable pavements for driving, riding and walking, and 
that they should have adequate shade in summer. But 



y 
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beyond these requirements it is desirable, when it can be at- 
tained without too great sacrifice, to secure for those using 
the parkway a continuation of that sense of withdrawal 
from the city which they get in the parks. This is only 
to be obtained by having a road and paths upon which houses do 
not front directly, and an accompanying strip or margin of park- 
like scenery of an informal sort. A greater width is almost 
invariably required to accomplish this result successfully than 
to provide a formal parkway which shall give protection from 
most of the disagreeable conditions of the city streets while 
affording a high degree of dignified urban beauty. Like the 
rural parks themselves, the broad and self-contained informal 
parkway is costly in respect to land and in the extent of its in- 
terference with the normal street system, but in certain cases, 
especially as a connecting link between large parks, it has a 
peculiar value and cannot be successfully replaced by any sub- 
stitute. 
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III.— THE LOCAL CONDITIONS CONTROLLING THE 
SELECTION OF PARK AREAS FOR VARIOUS 
PURPOSES IN BALTIMORE. 

Having considered in general terms the requirements of cer- 
tain of the more important types of park areas to be provided 
for, let us turn to the local conditions of the region which must 
control their selection. 

The land in which Baltimore is set consists for the most part 
of rolling upland divided into numerous plateaus and ridges by 

steep-sided valleys which have been cut down 
Topographical, into it by many streams and branches. These 

valleys are sometimes very narrow and gorge- 
like; sometimes they widen out into alluvial bottoms. Con- 
verging one into another, they pass finally under the waters of 
the Bay, which have flooded the lower parts of all the ancient 
stream-valleys, thus forming the characteristic estuaries of the 
Chesapeake. At the head of one of these tidal estuaries, in a 
region where several valleys come together, Baltimore was 
founded and thence it has grown by spreading inland on the 

ridges and plateaus and up the intervening valleys. 

By climate and soil conditions the region is one. of forests 
and there are now numerous woods of large and beautiful trees 
specially tulip trees, white and red and scarlet oaks, and beeches, 
more particularly on the steeper slopes and other places unfit for 
cultivation ; but the greater part of the country around Baltimore 
is farm land with open fields and occasional trees which often 
attain splendid proportions. 

The landscape for the most part consists of four distinct and in- 
teresting types. The first is that of the tidal estuary, a sheet of 

water extremely intricate and ramified of shape 
The Estuary and fringed in the great majority of cases with a 
Landscape. picturesquely irregular thicket of trees of a great 

variety of kinds, including enough pines singly 
and in groups to give it a strong tone even in winter. Some- 
times this margin is the edge of extensive woods, sometimes but 
a narrow fringe framing in the composition of the water and sep- 
arating it, like a hedge row, from open farm land beyond. The 
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shore thus clothed is sharply marked by a bank, sometimes very 
low and sometimes rising to a high bluff or cliff down which 
the vegetation hangs. Here and there a gentle hillside slopes 
down to the tide without the separating fringe, so that the eye 
sweeps land and water surface as a single composition, and some- 
times a fringe of marsh vegetation extends outward from the 
bank and melts away. More often there is a narrow beach and 
the shore meets the water crisply. 

Another type is that of the steep-sided valley, small or large, 
running a crooked course between high tree-clad slopes which 

here and there break out with an accent of 
The Valley craggy rock or fall back in a deep and narrow 

Landscape. cove or side valley also rilled with woods. The 

open floor of the valley flanked by the tall trees 
upon adjacent crests gives full effect to its depth and scale. 
There is a sense of seclusion without loss of spaciousness, and 
the rare enlargements into flat meadow lands, as on Jones' Falls 
near Woodberry and on Gwynn's Falls near Edmondson Ave.,, 
afford a delightful contrast by their breadth and openness. 

As one passes up the steep lateral valleys, they gradually 
broaden and flatten into the hollows of the rolling upland, and 
, n wide fields of sweeping contour with such en- 

j closing masses of woods and such scattered trees 

T , • and groups as to make many a lovely landscape 

" of the third or open upland type, not infre- 

quently suggesting the famous park scenery of England. 

But when the upland is quite overspread with trees, tall forest- 
grown shafts of trunks, high canopy of foliage and rich intricacy 

of undergrowth, the fourth or upland forest 
The Forest type of landscape is seen, which for impressive- 

Upland ness and characteristic beauty is quite fitted to 

Landscape. stand with the others. Both of the last two 

types are well illustrated in Druid Hill Park, 
where, too, there are many of the attractive wooded valleys into- 
which the deep valley ramifies in passing to the upland. 

Into this kind of country has spread and is spreading the city, 
to aid whose successful adjustment to the opportunities and 
conditions of its life, is the object of this investigation. 
The Citv ^ e sn ^ ntes ^ study of the physical conditions 

Lines of °f tne growth of a city means the examination 

Transporta- of its lines of transportation, general and local, 
tion. for it is upon these, upon their number, their 

d&stmation, sfreir excellence and the convenience and economv 
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of their connections that the growth and even the existence of 
a city depends. 

The most important single line of transportation, that which 
determined the location of the city in the first place, is the estuary 

of the Patapsco River, continued westward in 
The Water the harbor by those of Jones Falls, Middle 

Highways and Branch, etc., a single broad highway for the 
the Harbor. whole water-borne commerce of the city termi- 
nating in distributing branches which provide in 
a compact area a large water frontage bordered by a conveniently 
flat margin of land for the operations of trans-shipment and for 
the manufactures associated with trans-shipment. While the 
natural highway of the channel is becoming inadequate for the 
needs of a developing commerce and must be enlarged by dredg- 
ing, an indefinite lateral enlargement is rendered economically 
possible by the wide margin of open though relatively shallow 
water, which borders the deep and narrow channel and which 
has prevented the occupation of its immediate margin by costly 
improvements. It is true, however, that as demand has increased 
for flat land fronting on the branches of the channel this obstacle 
has been overcome by filling, which might readily encroach to a 
dangerous degree if not held in check by the establishment of 
arbitrary lines beyond which, for the present and future interests 
of the whole community, no individual is permitted to extend his 
obstructive occupation. 

We dwell upon this seemingly irrelevant subject because the 
channels of transportation on the land, the roads of every sort, 

are for the most part protected by no such fringe 
The Establish- of unavailable land and consequently become 
ment of Build- closely occcupied by buildings and other im- 
ing Lines. provements along the very edge of the channel 

that is required for the immediate needs of travel 
to and fro. The establishment of building lines of some sort 
which shall prevent by arbitrary regulation this encroachment 
upon space likely to be needed for the future enlargements of the 
travelled way is of even more pressing importance on the land 
routes than on the water routes. While this principle has been 
recognized and acted upon in the laying out of highways, it has 
been applied in a far less liberal and far sighted manner than in 
the case of the harbor channels, partly because the developments 
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of land transportation have been more varied and difficult to fore- 
cast than those of marine commerce, and partly because the pres- 
sure to occupy the space has been more urgent and difficult to 
resist. 

Leaving the bearing of the above principle upon the park prob- 
lem for discussion at another point, we would point out that the 

long distance land routes, the railroads in short, 
The Railroads, in order to avoid the obstruction of hills, almost 

invariably follow the inland continuation of the 
same valleys occupied by the navigable channel and its branches, 
with which in their commercial function they correspond. 

The Patapsco, itself, was first followed by the Baltimore and 
Ohio, Jones Falls by the Northern Central, now the Pennsyl- 
vania, Stony Run by the Maryland and Pennsylvania, and now 
the Western Maryland is about to follow the one remaining 
valley of any importance, that of Gwynn's Falls. To the north 
and south, the main lines of the Pennsylvania and Baltimore and 
Ohio extend along the littoral, crossing through the ends of num- 
erous projecting ridges, but in general following the valley of the 
Chesapeake itself. 

The principal wagon roads connecting the city with the sur- 
rounding territory occasionally follow valleys, like the Falls 

Road, but more often prefer the ridges and 
The Wagon plateaus, in the first place because ease of con- 
Roads, struction and directness have been of more im- 
portance than the avoidance of occasional steep 
grades involved in climbing up to the ridges, and in the second 
place because these roads are not merely through lines, but serve 
local purposes along their routes, and the high lands invariably 
attract occupation by residences sooner than the low lands. 

This inherent reluctance of people to build upon low land, 
together v/ith the extreme steep-sidedness of many of the valleys 

has in a measure offered a check upon close 
An Important occupation along those main lines of travel which 
Opportunity. lie in the valleys, a fact which has made it 

financially possible for the railroads in certain 
instances to widen their trackage area in order to accommodate 
increasing business. Moreover, it still leaves open to the city the 
opportunity of providing in advance against the inevitable con- 
gestion of traffic on the existing main routes, by reserving at 
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moderate cost ample channels extending far within the district of 
close occupation and costly improvements. 

The irregularly radiating branched system thus formed by 
the routes leading from the city to outlying points, with the 

addition of occasional new streets which happen 
The Radiating to be built in a similar radiating direction as 
Trunk Lines the city develops, provides more or less per- 
and their fectly not only for the steadily growing corn- 

Function, merce in goods and persons between the city 

and outside points, but for the inward and 
outward tidal flow within the community itself. In Baltimore 
as in other cities this tidal flow is constantly growing in 
volume and intensity and becoming more concentrated into 
morning and evening periods of inward set and outward set; 
and it is growing not merely in proportion to the increasing pop- 
ulation of the city, but obviously at a rising ratio. The half 
million of people who are estimated to enter and leave the busi- 
ness district of New York every day forms a much larger pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of the greater city than thus flowed 
back and forth when the whole population was numbered by half 
a million. The continued success of the city as an economical, 
convenient and satisfactory place for carrying on the activities 
of life, commercial or social, is absolutely dependent upon main- 
taining adequate channels of many kinds by rail and road, for this 
inward and outward tide as well as for the farther-reaching cur- 
rents of world commerce. 

Between these all-important lines, on the proper maintenance 
of which the whole community is dependent, are regions occu- 
pied by residences, stores, factories, offices, and 
The what not, rendered accessible from the main lines 

Secondary by streets of primarily local value. It is true that 

Local Streets, the division is seldom as sharp as here indi- 
cated, especially since certain cross-town lines 
and routes directly connecting secondary centres of population or 
business are little less important than the radial lines and belong 
to the main frame-work of the city skeleton; but the distinction 
obviously exists and the motives controlling the wise laying 
out of local streets are quite different from those controlling the 
location of the great arteries. Economy and convenience in the 
subdivision of land into blocks and lots are the desiderata, and 
these can be secured in a majority of cases by a rectangular street 
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system or by a slight modification of it such as has been applied 
in most parts of the city. But it is distinctly a local problem, 
or rather a series of local problems each of which can wisely 
be treated by itself when the time comes for the subdivision of 
that section, the arrangement then being determined by the use 
to which the land is to be devoted, whether for twenty-foot 
houses, for public buildings or for great manufacturing plants, 
and by the character of the topography, which in many parts 
of the " Annex " is such that the construction cost of a regular 
north and south rectangular system of streets and lots would 
amount to about 2000 per cent of the present value of the land 
and would have no material advantages when completed over a 
cheaper system except that of conserving a little more of the 
relatively small land value. 

The most profitable method of subdividing a given piece of 
land for a given purpose is a matter of judgment upon which 

different experts will not always agree, and it 
The is only just that the judgment and wishes of 

Principles the individual landowners should be given a 

of City very large measure of control in such local 

Subdivision. matters (with the benefit of such expert ad- 
vice as the city may choose to offer) because 
any mistake in judgment will seriously affect only the use of 
the land in question, provided an adequate system of main 
thoroughfares is first provided for. In the laying out of the 
latter, however, individual preferences of landowners and even 
obvious economies in respect to mere questions of land sub- 
division and local streets ought to be thrust absolutely aside and 
the lines laid out with a sole view to directness, convenience 
and economy of transportation during the long future of their 
usefulness. 

The method of street laying out undertaken in Baltimore, as 
in most other cities which have taken the matter up sys- 
tematically in advance, has this serious defect, that in attempt- 
ing to provide completely for the future, it puts all streets 
upon substantially the same footing regardless of their relative 
importance and probable character, with two unfortunate re- 
sults. First, many streets essentially unimportant have to be 
laboriously studied out long in advance of any need of their 
construction at the same time with really important main lines, 
so that the distinction between them is apt to be lost sight of and 
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either a great amount of highly trained professional study is 
wasted on the most perfect laying out of a lot of streets that 
might be placed in a dozen different ways without much differ- 
ence to the city at large, or else really important lines of which 
the judicious placing will mean the saving of thousands of dollars 
every year are determined without proper study in the effort 
to keep the cost of the whole plan down to a reasonable min- 
imum. Second, an inconvenient and undesirable rigidity of 
plan is apt to hamper landowners and interfere with the most 
profitable and appropriate subdivision of various localities where 
from time to time special conditions of occupation arise that 
cannot possibly be forecast in drawing up the plan, while on the 
other hand the desire to pay reasonable regard to the wishes 
of landowners in the subdivision of their lands is apt to influ- 
ence the location of main streets which ought to be determined 
only by the most far-sighted general considerations. 

These considerations affect the park problem in two ways, 
first, in that park areas ought to be so chosen as not to interfere 

unduly with the most convenient and econom- 
Bearing of ical development of the city street system, and 

Street System second, in that the problem of parkways actually 
on Choice of merges with that of other main lines of trans- 
Parks, portation and may often be worked out in con- 
junction with it. Some indication of the man- 
ner in which these two problems may be attacked jointly is given 
later in the report. 

We were not asked to report upon the existing parks of Balti- 
more, and we have made no investigation of them beyond what 

_ _ . . was necessary to an intelligent estimate of the 

The Existing . . <,.,., 

p , remaining needs which they cannot be expected 

to supply. But we could not fail to be im- 
pressed with the beauty and value of many of the parks, espe- 
cially Druid Hill and parts of Clifton Park; and on the other 
hand, in view of the foregoing discussion of the purposes which 
should control in the management of parks as well as. their first 
selection, we feel it our duty to say that in many instances the 
design and management of the existing parks does not appear 
to haye been controlled by a consistent and far-sighted policy, 
and that the city has consequently not obtained for its expend- 
itures such large returns in usefulness as might have been 
possible. 
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IV.— NEW PARK AREAS SPECIFICALLY 

RECOMMENDED. 

A. SMALL PARKS. 

As will have appeared from the general considerations affect- 
ing their purpose and design, the land for squares and minor 
parks may well be selected both as to locality and as to precise 
boundaries with less studious regard for its topographic form 
and other natural conditions and more for its relation to streets, 
buildings, and land values than in the case of large parks. We 
therefore feel that definite recommendations of specific piece? 
of land should be made with some caution and should be similarly 
received, and a positive selection ought to be made in the major- 
ity of cases only by an agent with discretionary power to act 
for the city and after obtaining options or specific tenders cover- 
ing alternative sites. 

But in order to provide something definite as a starting point 
for the consideration of the city's executive agent, we have 
indicated upon the map and the accompanying list a series of 
areas which seem suitable for the purpose. The aims which 
have controlled their selection are: first, to secure a roughly 
equitable distribution, providing no more than are absolutely 
called for by a conservative policy ; second, to avoid the more 
costly land in any neighborhood and in most cases to avoid any 
land now occupied by buildings; third, wherever possible to 
choose land having some natural attractions, such as good trees 
or an agreeable and permanently open view. The distribution 
will be explained by the map, while some of the special con- 
siderations affecting the several areas are briefly mentioned ii\ 
the accompanying tabular statement. It is enough here to point 
out that while certain of them might without loss be replaced by 
different tracts in the same neighborhood, there are others which 
have special intrinsic value and are worth taking by condem- 
nation proceedings if the owners are unwilling to sell for a reas- 
onable price. 
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B. LARGE PARKS. 

A study of the map at once suggests that Druid Hill Park, 
if proper facilities for access be provided, will serve the needs 

of the whole northern and northwestern section 
Northern of the city from the valley of Gwynn's Falls to 

Section. Clifton Park, and it would therefore be unwise 

to withdraw in that section any other large body 
of land from productive occupation. 

We have come to this conclusion with some regret, for there 
are numerous charming landscapes of the greatest park value 
in this section which it seems a pity to destroy by spreading 
streets and city blocks ruthlessly over them. There is a long 
valley, for example, reaching southeasterly from near the York 
Road at the city boundary and bending finally into Montebello 
Park, which is in some respects ideally arranged for the main 
landscape unit of a great city park. Its nearly level open floor 
is wide enough to provide for large numbers of people and the 
necessary roads and paths without loss of scale ; it is of a length 
and form to give a splendid sense of spaciousness and yet by the 
wooded hillsides which are upon its flanks it is sufficiently 
secluded to be wholly self-contained and safe from the intrusion 
of a surrounding city. Although in its present condition less 
interesting to many people, it is probably better adapted to the 
purpose of a large city park than any equal area in Druid Hill 
Park. Yet abundance of park opportunity no more justifies 
excess than it does neglect, and we have regretfully concluded 
that the interests of the city will better be served by leaving this 
land for directly productive occupation than by reserving it for 
a not essential park. 

At the northeast, Clifton Park and Montebello Park, although 
less perfectly adapted by size and conformation to serve the 
primary purposes of a large rural park than is Druid Hill, never- 
theless supplement it sufficiently to make any other large park 
in the region north of North Avenue uncalled for. 

The boundaries of Clifton Park should be improved by the 
addition of two lots occupying little valleys between the park, and 

Belair Road near the east corner of the park, and 
Additions to a small strip of woods between the park and 
Clifton Park. Erdman Avenue. The space east of the reser- 
voir might well be widened by purchasing a 
narrow strip to form a good low-level connection between the 
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two parts of the park. The land south of the Belt Railroad is 
of very little value to the park and might possibly be sold when- 
ever a good market offers, although enough should be retained 
to provide an agreeable setting for the entrance by way of Wash- 
ington Street from North Avenue and a small additional taking 
should be made at the corner of Belair Road and Mine Bank 
Lane in order to provide an adequate and dignified entrance at 
that point. 

Montebello Park might well be extended to include the ad- 
jacent part of Herring Run Valley, which is very picturesque 
Addition to anc * vama ble for park purposes, while it is in , 

Montebello P art to ° ru gg e d and too low-lying to be valu- 

Park. able for building purposes. 

Probably the largest body of population in Baltimore in much 
need of the kind of recreation which Druid Hill Park affords 

is that in the eastern district, for whom it is most 
Southeastern difficult of access. For the most part laboring 
Section. people and artizans of small means, they have 

little time or opportunity for recreation of any 
sort, and so little experience of the healthful refreshment of 
rural scenery that they do not realize its value, and are not often 
inclined to overcome many obstacles for the sake of getting it. 
In a similar way many poor people are so unfortunate as not to 
realize the importance to their own welfare of habits of cleanli- 
ness and those simple sanitary precautions which are so much 
harder for them to take than for their more prosperous fellow- 
citizens. Under such circumstances the Board of Health steps 
in and enforces the observance of certain elementary precau- 
tions without waiting to educate the people up to the point of 
taking them of their own free will. But poor people cannot be 
forced to spend their hard-earned money and their scanty hours 
of recreation in travelling out on country excursions or going 
to Druid Hill Park, and if they are to be induced to substitute 
such healthful recreations for loafing on street corners or in bar- 
rooms or even in their own cramped homes, the path must be 
made easy for them. 

The eastern section of the city has Patterson Park and makes 
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most profitable use of it, but immensely valuable as this park is, 

neither its area nor the disposition of the ground 
Patterson are sucn tnat ft can permanently furnish that 

p ar k # relief from urban conditions which we are now 

considering. On the side toward the city, it 
is admirably secluded and since the city has only just begun 
to grow around its sides, it has up to the present time had an 
outlook over the open lands beyond, which has rendered its effect 
far more spacious than it can be in the future, when the need for 
such relief will be far greater than at present. 

Additions have been made to Patterson Park from time to 
time, and although this piece-meal procedure is a most unecon- 
omical way of securing a large park, we are inclined to believe 
that the circumstances justify a further and very considerable 
increase, sufficient indeed to make possible the development of a 
self-contained rural park for the eastern section of the city. The 
extension which we suggest will not make quite as large a park 
as is desirable, but one upon which by the exercise of skill in 
planning and by consistent application of improvement funds a 
park can be created in the course of the next thirty years which 
will offer to the working people of East Baltimore a conveniently 
accessible body of refreshing scenery, retired to a great degree 
from the turmoil of the city. The park would have to be created 
upon a very unpromising foundation; but if proper means are 
employed this can be as successfully done here as it was in 
Central Park, New York, and when done, its situation in the 
midst of what is obviously to be the dwelling place of thousands 
of workers connected with manufacturing plants along the water 
front and railroads of the flat southeastern part of the city, will 
be such as to render it of enormous benefit. 

The additions to the park should include the opposite side of 
the valley upon the western slope of which it now lies and should 
extend as far east as Highland Avenue, where the presence of 
existing buildings calls a halt. These lands are, with a few 
exceptions, vacant and relatively inexpensive, and their control 
will make possible, in connection with judicious planting along 
the north and south boundaries, the creation of a self-contained 
landscape of considerable extent. A very short distance to the 
southeast is the small and undeveloped Canton Square, which 
lies upon a southern extension of the high ground east of the 
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valley. We believe this should be incorporated with Patterson 
Park by the purchase of the intermediate territory as indicated 
on the map. This addition, it is true, would be unfortunately 
cut off from the rest of the park by Eastern Avenue, with its 
trolley cars and other heavy traffic. This line is of too vital 
importance to the development of the region beyond the city 



Shores of Middle Branch Harbor: Available for recreation grounds. 

boundary to be seriously deflected, but by some alteration of the 
grades and by taking advantage of the existing levels of the 
ground, the two portions of the park could be brought into inti- 
mate relations over the street without interfering with the stream 
of traffic. Again a suggestion may be found in the four trans- 
verse traffic roads crossing Central Park, New York, the exist- 
ence of which is suspected by few of the people who visit the park. 
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The total area which it is proposed to add to Patterson Park 
is about 123 acres, a costly addition, but one of which we cannot 
urge too strongly the immediate acquisition. In hardly any 
other case is there such pressing haste, because this area is 
just about to be encroached upon by houses, and its size is such 
that after its occupation by buildings the cost would probably 
become prohibitive. Any considerable contraction of the pro- 
posed boundaries would make it impossible to attain the pur- 
poses in view successfully and such a partial addition would 
be a wasteful expenditure of public funds. 

Another district of park-needing population is that in South 
Baltimore and the whole southwestern part of the city. This 

sort of population is likely to increase and ex- 
Southwestern tend in this section with the development of 
Section. manufacturing and other industries in connec- 

tion with the water front of the Middle Branch 
Harbor, the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and the proposed new 
line of the Western Maryland. 

The most available site for a large park for this district ap- 
pears to lie just beyond the city boundary on the Patapsco River. 

In it should be included the very attractive point 
Site for of high land between the Patapsco and the 

Large Park. Northern Branch, on the edge of which several 

cheap holiday resorts have already been estab- 
lished by private enterprise in spite of its comparative inaccessibil- 
ity. This inaccessibility can be overcome, in case the city acquires 
the property, whenever the wooden Long Bridge connecting Ferry 
Bar with Brooklyn has to be rebuilt. A slight deflection of the 
bridge from its present line would not only bring the point in 
question and the land behind it into close connection with South 
Baltimore, but would permit a much better arrangement of the 
channel-draw admitting vessels to the Middle Branch. 

A comparatively narrow border of upland on either shore of 
the Patapsco River would provide, at a small land cost, for a 
park containing within its boundaries a landscape of great ex- 
tent, while bathing could well be provided for on the channel 
opposite Ferry Bar, as it now is after a fashion at the private 
resorts already established there. 
The estuary of the Patapsco River in this region, where the 
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rapid current meets tide water and drops its load of silt, is 
rapidly shoaling. An examination of the sound- 
Condition ing of the U. S. Coast Survey shows that the 
of Flats. shoaling has been steadily progressing during 
the last fifty years and has amounted within that 
period, at a rough estimate, to a deposit averaging not less than 
five feet in depth over the whole area lying within a mile above 
the Long Bridge. Within the limits of the proposed park, the 



Revere Beach, Boston, under private control: Slaternly buildings en- 
cumbering the beach and catering to a class which kept away the decent 
and orderly majority. 

flats have reached a level which brings them above the water 
surface throughout more than half of their extent at ordinary- 
stages of the water, and as we have said, this shoaling is still 
progressing steadily. As the surrounding region comes to be 
more densely occupied through the growth of the city, the con- 
dition of these flats will become a nuisance from the sanitary 
point of view, and if left in private hands they are likely to be put 
to various objectionable uses. Their value at the present time 
is nominal and we believe it would be well worth the while of the 
city to secure control of them as soon as funds can be provided. 
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Whenever the Long Bridge has to be rebuilt the city might 
replace it by a short bridge across the channel of the Middle 

Branch, with a solid causeway reaching thence 
Treatment across the flats to Brooklyn. By the introduc- 

of Flats. tion of a suitable bridge and weir where the 

Patapsco River channel passes through this 
causeway, a large shallow lake couM be formed in place of the 
present marshes, serving for many years as an attractive park feat- 
ure, and at the same time serving as a settling basin to catch the 
silt of the Patapsco River, a great part of which now finds its 
way into navigable waters. When the basin thus formed 
should become filled by silt up to a sufficient level, the weir could 
be removed, draining the water to the present level and leaving 
a great park meadow between the flanking hills and the channel. 
Before the adoption of such plan the matter would need much 
critical study from an engineering point of view, which we have 
not had the opportunity to give in connection with this prelim- 
inary examination, but the manner of development does not 
affect the desirability of securing the land and riparian rights 
at once, 

C. VALLEY PARKS AND PARKWAYS. 

From the landscape point of view it frequently happens that 
a great deal of charming scenery is to be found along the 

stream; the water itself is interesting, the trees 
General along the stream banks are apt to be numerous 

Advantages an d well developed and the valley landscape is 
of Parking generally self-contained and full of interest. 

the Banks Moreover it is generally true that the lowlands 

of Streams. are j ess valuable for other city purposes than 

the uplands, so that they can be more cheaply 
purchased and their withdrawal from occupation interferes less 
with the productive occupation of the land. 

From the engineering point of view the public ownership 
of the natural channels through which the surface water of large 
territories must run off is of great advantage. Under private 
occupation of the stream banks, neglect and encroachment are 
almost certain to obliterate the minor channels and constrict 
the larger. With the growing proportion of roofs, streets and 
other impervious surfaces the discharge of rain water at the 
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same time becomes more and more rapid and complete and the 
two processes finally culminate in more or less serious local 
floods. Every growing city has had its experience with this 
evil, and where warning has not been taken in time the floods 
have often been very disastrous, destroying millions of dollars 
worth of property. The rain water which during past ages has 
been able to erode the valleys out of the substance of the hills 
and to form these natural channels of discharge for itself will 
continue to fall and since it must be carried off with ever in- 



creasing promptness, will require wider and wider channels to 
carry the occasional great floods, while at the same time the 
increasing land values tempt private owners to narrow them 
by encroachments. 

The remedy of condemning narrow rights-of-way and con- 
structing underground pipes and conduits answers very well for 
the smaller channels, but as these unite the cost of constructing 
conduits of sufficient capacity becomes increasingly enor- 
mous, and the saving in construction cost to be effected by 
merely preserving the natural surface channels with minor im- 
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provements runs up into the millions of dollars with a city of 
a much smaller size than Baltimore. On the other hand, to 
occupy so much land as these natural streams do with their 
sloping banks and adjacent open flat land for carrying extreme 
floods, comes in time to be more costly than the construction 
which it avoids, unless the land is put to some other use. It 
cannot be built on, it cannot be left in irresponsible private 



Typical wooded stream in a broad valley. (In such a case a border 
road should be provided near the stream, like that on the left, and the nar- 
row border of trees with room for a foot path between the road and the 
stream should be taken under public control. On the opposite side of the 
stream a similar treatment should be adopted, except that the greater 
v well wooded, suggest a wider 



hands, but it can be used to great advantage for park purposes. 
The actual channel of the stream affords space for air and sun- 
light and may generally be kept pleasant to look upon, while 
adjacent slopes subject to overflow only upon extraordinary 
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occasions may be used for park purposes almost as freely as if 
they serve no other purpose. 

It is a matter of obvious economy, other things being equal, 
that lands traversed by permanent surface water channels and 
subject to occasional flood should be occupied by parks in which 
the maintenance of an ample open waterway may be an actual 
benefit and which may be subjected to occasional flooding with- 
out serious difficulty or expense, rather than by private property 



The River Ouze, Bedford, England: A type 

public margin along a stream for use by many people. 

through which a channel can be maintained only as a serious 
damage or at great cost for walling and filling, and which is 
bound to suffer heavy flood losses in case the channel ever 
proves inadequate. 

In many cases too it will happen that a parkway which fol- 
lows a stream will provide most convenient and pleasant lines of 
travel on good grades for much the same engineering reasons 
that have led the railroads to follow the larger valleys, a point 
which will be discussed more fully elsewhere. 
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In view of the above considerations and more especially be- 
cause of its small market value, we recommend the purchase of 

a strip of land on either side of Gwynn's Falls 
Gwynn's Falls throughout its lower course. 
Valley, Lower The starting point would be in a small shore 
Portion. park commanding a fine view of the Middle 

Branch Harbor and receiving the summer 
breezes that blow across that body of water. The land is low 



mdson Avenue, 

and marshy and except for keeping the view open from Har- 
mon's Bridge would have no immediate park value until im- 
proved by embanking and filling. But the same is true as to 
its use for any private commercial purpose and the city can 
better afford to hold the land till the rise in value justifies its 
improvement than can any private owner. 

From Harmon's Bridge up past to Frederick Road the bor- 
ders of the stream within the limits noted are entirely free from 
costly improvements and can be cheaply acquired. At the 
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same time they contain many good trees and are capable of be- 
ing developed at moderate expense into simple but beautiful 
park scenery of a type well adapted to use by large numbers of 
people. 

Above Frederick Road a very beautiful portion of the valley 
now belongs to the House of Refuge and should unquestionably 
be set apart as a park, the easterly limit of which might well 
be the old mill-race. Above the Pennsylvania Railroad viaduct 
as far as Edmondson Avenue, the steep slope between this 
mill-race and the stream continues beautiful and should be ac- 
quired, but the opposite side of the valley is so occupied by 
quarries as to be both unattractive and costly to interfere with at 
the present time. Moreover throughout this section, there are 
complications with the new line of the Western Maryland Rail- 
road referred to below. 

At the House of Refuge, the Gwynn's Falls Parkway would 
be crossed by another radial parkway which is discussed on 

page 95- 

Above Claremont the use of the Gwynn's Falls valley for park 
purposes is seriously complicated by the proposed new line of 

the Western Maryland Railroad. Realizing the 
Relations of fundamental importance to the city of the eco- 
Western nomical connection of this road with tide water, 

Maryland we gave much thought to the joint problem, 

Railroad to from the city's point of view, of securing a first- 

Gwynn's Falls. dass railroad line w i t hout at the same time 

seriously impairing the gfeat value for park 
purposes of the scenery now existing along Gwynn's Falls. 

After a thorough study we were regretfully forced to the 
conclusion that the only reasonable course for an independent 
tide-water connection for the Western Maryland lies through 
the valley of Gwynn's Falls, for the most part on the line now 
contemplated by the engineers of the company, that it will 
very seriously damage portions of the valley for park use, but 
that in other portions the railroad and the park will not ser- 
iously conflict. In one section of the valley, however, we find 
that a modification of the line contemplated by the engineers 
of the company can be made in such a way as enormously 
to increase the benefit which the city will derive from the park- 
ing of the valley without involving any corresponding injury 
to the railroad. 
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As shown by the map on the opposite page, the line con- 
templated by the railroad passes through the existing park land 
on the west bank of the falls, just south of Edmondson Avenue, 
crossing the present stream twice in 800 feet. The engineers' 
plan is to fill the intervening portion and dig a new chan- 
nel cut off from the park by a high railroad embankment. North 
of Edmondson Avenue occurs the widest stretch of bottom 
land to be found for several miles along the Falls, a great 



Gwynn's Falls Meadows: Looking down stream from the western 
bank. The high embankment proposed by the railroad would cross the 
middle of the meadows. 

meadow flanked by steep and attractive hills, too low and sub- 
ject to floods to be fitted for sanitary occupation by buildings 
and admirably adapted for park purposes. Across the middle 
of this meadow passes the proposed line of railroad in such a 
way that its embankment some twenty feet in height would 
absolutely cut off one portion of the meadow from the other, 
not only interfering with its practical use as a recreation 
ground, but quite destroying the peculiarly fine landscape 
afforded by the unbroken sweep of lowland reaching on either 
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side to the bold and tree-clad hills. It is necessary that one 
should see the place and walk along its margins to realize its 
beauty and value and so appreciate the extent of the damage to 
the future users of the park system which such an embankment 
would cause. 

As an alternative we suggest a line for the railroad further 
to the east, crossing the Falls just below the dam and tunneling 
for a short distance under the point of the hill which forms the 



Gwynn's Falls Valley, near Walbrook: The edge of the plateau where 
the steep valley side falls away, the line between land most useful for 
building and land most useful for park purposes. 

eastern abutment of the Edmondson Avenue bridge. The 
finest of the ledges and groves which here command the view 
of the great meadow would be left undisturbed above this tun- 
nel, and the embankment north of the tunnel would come 
against the side of the valley in a comparatively inconspicuous 
position. The deflected line would rejoin the line as proposed by 
the railroad engineers just west of Bloomingdale Avenue. When 
completed it would be as good a line for railroad purposes 
as the other,' and although no estimates of cost have been 
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prepared, it is clear that the difference is not enormous, al- 
though some additional expense would be involved for carrying 
the proposed Howardville branch to the westerly side of the 
Falls whenever its construction is undertaken. 

If it should be considered necessary in order to accomplish 
the change indicated above that the city should meet the ad- 
ditional cost involved therein to the railroad, 
Value of we believe that the investment would be a wise 

Proposed one j n view of the great future value of this 

unange meadow and its flanking: hills for park pur- 

t0 Clt y- '£ A U 4-U 

poses, if saved by these means. 
To the northwest of the meadow just discussed, the valley of 
the Falls has the character of a wooded gorge, the scenery is 

remarkably beautiful, of a picturesque and 
The Upper sylvan sort seldom possible to retain so near a 

Valley of great city, and since the land has but little value 

uwynn s r ails, f or any Q^gj. ur ban or suburban use, there can 

be no question as to the wisdom of including it 
in the park system. The only doubt arising is as to the desirable 
limits to be included. On the westerly side these are determined 
in part by the line along which the Western Maryland Railroad 
will need to build in the future. It is planned to include just 
enough to the west of this line to provide properly for a border of 
foliage and for a boundary street, but at one or two points 
additional lands have been included which are so intersected 
with deep narrow valleys as to be unavailable for building 
purposes. At all points the lines are such that boundary streets 
can reasonably be built along them and attention nas been paid 
to the way in which adjacent property will be affected. The 
lines have been determined after conference with the chief engi- 
neer of the Topographical Survey who has just laid out a street 
system for this section and is familiar with the intentions and 
desires of the landowners. 

On the easterly side of the boundary line is in general so 
fixed as just to include the steep portion of the land and leave 
room for the construction of a good boundary street. 

The proposed Gwynn's Falls Park is shown as extending 
beyond the city boundary, to Powhatan so as to include the best 
of the scenery. A portion of the land is already used as a 
pleasure resort and doubtless some way could be found for 
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cooperating with the owners of this park so as to avoid the 
necessity of buying the land. Combining with the character of 
a large park that of a parkway, the Gwynn's Falls holdings 
would afford an important line of travel to the northwest lead- 
ing out into the country, and it is probable that in the future 
a narrow parkway might extend the line further in that direc- 
tion. 



Gwynn's Falls, near Wetheredsville. 

On account of the abrupt hillsides which close it in, the 
whole of the proposed park land along Gwynn's Falls would be 
peculiarly well protected from unpleasant sights and sounds that 
may grow up in the adjacent region, provided the boundaries 
are properly fixed; but for the very same reason if the bounda- 
ries are too closely drawn and leave these flanking hillsides in 
private occupancy, the value of the park will be greatly endan- 
gered, and it would be better to acquire a shorter length of the 
valley than to skimp the width of the taking. 

The open part of the valley above Edmondson Avenue, if 
kept free of the railroad embankment, can be very economi- 
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cally developed so as to care for large numbers of people, 
affording them not only a broad and beautiful landscape, but 
a capital open field for sports and other purposes. The rest of 
the valley will be, in proportion to its area and the crowds it 
can accommodate, more costly to develop on account of the small 
proportion of moderately level land and the necessity of main- 
taining as the chief landscape character a wilder sylvan con- 



Jones Falls Valley, looking north from North Avenue Bridge. 

dition, which cannot be so easily maintained under the wear 
and tear of large crowds. It would not be necessary, however, 
for the city to incur much expense for the improvement of any 
of this land for many years to come. 

The valley of Jones Falls, running nearly parallel with 
Gwynn's Falls through the middle of the city, presents in its 
upper portion many of the same conditions as 
Jones Palls the latter, except that it is wider and less bold on 

Valley. the average and is already occupied by a rail- 

road. Leading directly into the heart of the 
city as it does, its banks long ago became obstructively occupied 
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along its lower course. North of Franklin and Hillen Streets 
the railroads take advantage of the well graded path which 
these banks afford, but it is only beyond North Avenue that the 
valley is open to other traffic, and even there the old Falls Road 



Jones Falls, opposite Druid Hill Park: A picturesque valley which needs 
but preservation and accessibility. 

is so carelessly tangled up with railroads, so narrow in places and 
so ill-kept that it is but little used. 

The attractiveness of the valley for park purposes is almost 
completely destroyed as far as a point east of Druid Hill Park 
and just below the Hampden Reservoir. Here is a remarkably 
picturesque fragment of scenery, at present rather inaccessible, 
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but well worth preserving, for the land is in such condition 
that it would be costly to develop for building purposes and can- 
not have a high market value. It would not be a matter of 
great expense to provide a convenient connection between 



Jones Falls. 

Falls Road and Cedar Avenue at the point where it turns 
to cross the viaduct, and such a connection would not only 
make this bit of scenery accessible, but would open the rest of 
Jones Falls valley pleasantly from all the northern part of the 
city whenever the proposed viaduct is built across Stony Run 
for opening Druid Hill Park from the east. 

The road in Jones Falls Valley can be widened and should 
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be widened from this point northward, whatever becomes of 
its southern end, and although there will be some difficulties in 
carrying an adequate width past the two mills which partly 
block the valley within half a mile above the Cedar Avenue 
viaduct, yet the difficulties are by no means insuperable, and 
there need be no interference with the mills. 

Further north the valley is for the most part open. A 
narrow taking is suggested as far as Union Avenue at the north 
end of Druid Hill Park, just enough to provide for a proper 
roadway and paths, with margins between them and along the 
river -bank for trees. 



North of Union Avenue is a large low meadow not suitable 
for building land without very extensive filling. It is proposed 
to extend the limits of the suggested parkway so as to include 
this land, with the base of the adjoining hills to a line suitable 
for a boundary street, as it will not only be an attractive piece of 
landscape in pleasant contrast with the gorges above and below 
it, but it will serve to supplement the adjacent Druid Hill Park 
by providing a large area of nearly level land for sports, parades 
and so forth — an important matter in which Druid Hill is cur- 
iously deficient for a park of such size. 

Just at the city line the stream passes by a sharp curve to the 
west, through a deep wooded gorge, while the railroad, fortu- 
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nately for the landscape effect, strikes across the neck further 
east through a cut. A considerable width is needed to include 
the whole of this gorge in the parkway, but again, as so often 
is the case, the land is for the most part unavailable for building 
purposes on account of its excessive steepness. This is almost 
the only point along the whole valley where the abruptness of 



Jones Falls, beyond the city line. 

the flanking slopes makes it reasonable to include them com- 
pletely, in the manner adopted for Gwynn's Falls. Elsewhere 
in order to preserve the whole valley landscape it would be 
necessary to condemn so large an area of land fit for building 
purposes that it seems unjustifiable. The comparatively mod- 
erate slope of the side hills at most points will enable trees on 
the edges of the lowland to mask them from the parkway so 
long as they are of moderate height. 

Beyond the city line occurs more low land, through which 
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the parkway should narrow up, adhering to the banks of the 
stream, so as to avoid the buildings near Melvale Station. The 
main drive of the parkway would cross under the railroad again 
with the stream north of Melvale and remain thereafter east 
of the tracks and near the stream all the way to Lake Roland, 
which, with the large public holdings on its shores, would be 
the objective point of the parkway. 

In the meadow land between Melvale and Cylburn, occupied 
in part by the filtration fields of the Roland Park Company and 
by the golf links of the Country Club, the easterly boundary of 



Jones Falls Valley, near Melvale. 

the parkway would depend upon an amicable agreement be- 
tween the city and the owners. West of the railroad just 
enough should be acquired for an adequate margin of trees and 
perhaps a boundary street for future house frontage. 

From Cylburn past Mt. Washington to Lake Roland the lines 
are so drawn as to include on both margins of the stream 
enough land to protect the river scenery and to afford passage for 
a main drive and paths. The width decreases to a minimum 
where necessary to avoid buildings or other costly obstructions 
and widens somewhat where the land is cheap and where the 
width will add to the pleasantness of the ultimate landscape. 

Throughout the whole course of the parkway the boundaries 
are such as to provide wherever it is possible for the construction 
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of a boundary street or road distinct from the main park drive 
so that houses will front on the parkway but will not obtrude 
into it. Moreover, one or both of these boundary roads will, 
in most cases, provide a good line for heavy traffic, which 
should be excluded from the main driveway wherever such pro- 
vision is made. Both the main drive and the boundary roads 
can be so designed as to avoid all grade crossings with the rail- 
road. At Woodberry a connection would be made with the 
northern end of Druid Hill Park, and other side connections 
of minor importance suggest themselves at various points. 

Whether considered as a reservation of attractive valley 
scenery or as a parkway connecting Roland Park and the city 
with the already acquired reservation at Lake Roland this chain 
of parks seems well worth to the city what it will cost. 

In studying the line for a connection between Druid Hill 
Park and the Jones Falls Parkway, we found that it could be 

satisfactorily and economically managed in 
Additional connection with the elimination of the grade 

Entrance to crossing of the railroad by Union Avenue, a 
Druid Hill public work for which provision must sooner 

Park. or later be made since this is bound to be- 

come a very important cross-town thorough- 
fare. The position of Druid Hill Park added to topographical 
difficulties will permanently prevent the construction of any 
east and west street across Jones Falls for a distance of a 
mile south of Union Avenue, thus concentrating on this cross- 
ing a large amount of traffic. We found also in studying this 
problem that a narrow strip of unoccupied land to the north 
should be added to Druid Hill Park in order to bring it into 
conformity with the lines of a future street connecting the 
Union Avenue bridge with Woodberry Avenue and forming the 
northern boundary of the park. 

Although not essentially connected with the project outlined 
above, it is well to point out here an important use to which 

Jones Falls valley south of the Cedar Avenue 
Jones Falls viaduct might profitably be put. As has been 

and the stated in general terms already, the inner ends 

Electric Car of the highways which converge in the central 
Problem. part of a city invariably become inadequate, 

sooner or later, to carry the indefinite increase 
of traffic thrown upon them by the city's growth, and relief must 
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be found by widening, or by tunnels and subways, all of which 
are immensely costly. We cannot but think, therefore, that it 
would be a good policy for the city, while it can still be done very 
cheaply, to secure a broad highway along Jones Falls as far south- 
east as Maryland Avenue. In addition to the constantly increas- 
ing road traffic, we believe it inevitable that a large suburban 
business will be built up sooner or later by modern fast electric 
cars coming in from the north by way of Jones Falls and Stony 
Run valleys. Whether this business is done on the tracks of the 
present steam roads or on paralleling competing tracks will 
depend mainly upon the sagacity of their managers, but in any 
case the public demand for such service will make it profitable 
for some one to provide the facilities. 

It is possible to-day at small cost to provide ample separate 
rights-of-way for both electric cars and other through street 
traffic free from grade crossings with railroads or important 
streets as far down town as the Maryland Avenue bridge. At a 
greater relative cost, but by no means prohibitive, a right-of- 
way for car tracks could .be secured parallel with the present 
railroad tracks and passing under Maryland Avenue and Charles, 
St. Paul and Calvert streets, whence they could rise and cross 
over the railroad at Guilford avenue so as to connect with the 
elevated tracks in that street and thus reach the very heart of 
the city on tracks free from obstruction or danger of obstruc- 
tion, permitting the safe attainment of very high speeds. 

There is every reason to look forward to the general solu- 
tion of the suburban transportation problem by means of such 
radiating trunk lines free from grade crossings, upon which 
heavy electric cars can run at higher speeds than steam roads 
attain at present under similar conditions, but differing radi- 
cally from the steam road system in that the cars wiU branch 
off at various points and run through the streets at moderate 
speed as surface cars, each in its own terminal district, for the 
collection and distribution of passengers. 

Such a system .can be worked out for the public good only 
by the proper correlation of the street system and electric rail- 
way system, and sooner or later must be taken in hand by the 
public authorities. The opportunity for preparing at least one 
economical route of this sort is in the case of Jones Falls so 
good that in our opinion the city cannot afford to neglect it. 
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The valley of Stony Run, which flows almost due south on a 
line just west of Charles street and empties into Jones Falls just 

east of Druid Lake, is intimately connected with 
Stony Run the suggestion just made, for it is one of the 

Valley. natural, low-grade highways to the north, and 

is already occupied by the Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. This is a single track road, very crooked 
and on rather a heavy grade for a steam road. In case the 
connection down the line of Jones Falls to the Guilford Avenue 
elevated is provided, the improvement of the curves on this 



line, and the change to two-tracks and rapid electric, service, 
with a short connecting line to Roland Park, would soon de- 
velop a suburban passenger traffic sufficient to overshadow the 
present -business of the road, and since such a change is ob- 
viously for the convenience of the public, we have planned the 
parkway in this valley so as to be adjusted to an improved and 
widened location of the railroad. 

Within the valley of Stony Run the city has already acquired 

a beautiful piece of sylvan scenery in Wyman Park, given by the 

trustees of Johns Hopkins University. With 

Wyman Park, its old beech trees and bold topography, it is 

the finest single passage of scenery in the 

whole valley and there are few spots so near any large city 
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that equal it. As it stands, however, this tract is isolated and 
cannot readily be made accessible except, from the southeast. 
The closely adjacent portions of the valley which are inevitably 
in view from this land are needed to complete and protect the 
landscape, while at the same time they will serve to connect the 
present park agreeably with Druid Hill and the portion of the 
city to the west of Stony Run and Jones Falls. 

The accompanying map shows clearly the project for complet- 
ing; Wyman Park, which has fortunately been already provided 
for so far as fimds for the principal land purchases are concerned. 



The city may well congratulate itself on this vigorous step in 
advance. 

It is proposed to form a circle at the eastern end of the Cedar 
Avenue viaduct from which should lead out two park drives. 
One is a boulevard passing across Stony Run Valley on a high 
viaduct and continuing by Thirtieth Street (widened) to the 
southern part of the present Wyman Park; this it would cross, 
thence skirting the line between that part of the park and the 
University tract to Charles Street at Thirty-second Street. 
Thence it is hoped a parkway may be carried through to Clifton 
Park, as will be discussed later. 

The other road from the circle would turn to the north through 
the proposed addition to Wyman Park, descending by an easy 
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• 
grade so as to pass under Remington Avenue, Huntington 
Avenue and the railroad into the part of Wyman Park already 
acquired, where it would be joined by a road coming in from the 
southeastern entrance of the park near Charles and Twenty-ninth 
Streets. It will be seen at once that this involves an extensive 
re-location of the railroad, but, as already stated, the proposed 
line eliminates numerous bad curves in the present track and can 
only be considered an improvement from the railroad point of 
view, provided that the company is not burdened with an unfair 
proportion of the cost of the whole improvement. 

Northeast of Remington Avenue the strip of land on the west 
side of the railroad is needed chiefly for the purpose of protect- 
ing the main body of the park from unsightly private occupancy 
of this high and conspicuous bank, but the provision of a bound- 
ary street here will provide a frontage on the park which should 
increase the value of the adjacent land and tend to raise the 
quality of buildings erected upon it. 

The construction of the main valley drive and the re-location 
of the railroad involved with it will be costly ; but, if need be, 
the completion of this main drive may be delayed many years, 
for the border roads along the hillsides will be inexpensive to 
build and will open the park fairly well to use. 

North of Merryman's Lane, in following up the valley of 
Stony Run, we soon come to the city boundary ; but here, as well 

as on Gwynn's Falls and Jones Falls, it is of the 
Upper Stony greatest importance that some way should be 
Run Valley. found for preserving for public enjoyment and 

passage this natural channel of communication 
with the adjacent territory. Smaller in scale than either of the 
other valleys, it has a great deal of charm of its own and is 
admirably adapted to the purpose of a trunk line of parkway 
to the north. It is not unreasonable to expect that the owners 
of the land, which fortunately lies in rather large estates, will 
appreciate their own interest in securing such a connection for 
its better development and will be ready to contribute the land 
needed for the realization of the project. 

Just how far to the north it is desirable to extend the acquire- 
ment of land for such a main artery at the present time is a 
question to be answered largely by the attitude of the land- 
owners themselves and their estimate of the speed with which 
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an active demand is likely to be developed for residence property 
in this direction. Ultimately we believe that it will seem wise 
to extend to Towson, with a possible connection beyond to the 
existing public reservation on Gunpowder Falls, another inter- 
esting and picturesque region. A comparatively short branch 
to the west would unite this parkway along the line of a pretty 
wooded valley with Lake Roland, providing in connection with 
the Jones Falls route a varied circuit from the city out to the 
lake and back. 

Passing to the eastward the next valley of consequence is that 



of Herring Run. It comes in from the northeast, heading toward 
the centre of population like the valleys already discussed to a 
„ . point just within the city boundary near Monte- 

bello Park, where it turns abruptly and runs 
southeast to Back River. For nearly a mile above Montebello 
Park and the Harford Road, the stream flows with many 
broken rapids and abrupt turns through a crooked gorge 
whose outcropping ledges and fine growth of forest trees 
give it great picturesqueness. Merely as a piece of beautiful 
scenery so closely adjacent to an existing park, we believe this 
tract should be acquired by the public, but in connection with 
Montebello and Clifton Parks it can be made part of a very 
valuable radial parkway. 

Although the position of Holy Cross Cemetery and some other 



Three views of Herring Run: This natural flood-channel must be kept 
free from obstructions, but its banks will be occupied by stables and back- 
yards unless the city lays out a border of park which will preserve its 
beauty as a public asset. 
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obstacles would make it difficult to secure except by amicable 
arrangement with the landowners in advance, an extension of 
Broadway past North Avenue to Clifton Park is very much to 
be desired. For such a great parkway, after leading out for 
two miles from one of the most densely populated parts of the 
city, to stop short within a quarter of a mile of the great park 
toward which it leads is such a wasted opportunity that no argu- 
ment beyond a glance at the map is needed to call attention to 
the desirability of securing this connection. If that connection 
is made, the chain will be complete from lower Broadway to 
Herring Run, and a location can be provided not only for drive- 
way and walks, but for fast' electric car service on a separate 
reservation north of North Avenue whenever the demand war- 
rants it. 

In passing up the valley of Herring Run beyond the city 
boundary, we soon pass out of the narrow and picturesque 
wooded portion into the valley of Chinkapin Run, and as this 
valley at the same time becomes so crooked as to be unsuitable 
for a main avenue of travel, we think that any future extension 
of this line should leave the valley at the point indicated on the 
map and strike off over the upland to Gunpowder Falls. 

The lower part of the valley of Herring Run, extending south- 
east from Montebello, is very sparsely occupied; the land is 
nearly all low-lying, cheap and unsuitable for private occupancy 
for other than farming purposes. The stream is subject to 
floods, which are likely to increase in volume as the watershed 
becomes more densely occupied, and the land along its banks 
is subject to overflow. It will in time, as the neighborhood .fills 
up, become necessary for the public to regulate the channel, and 
although the direction of the valley is not such as to make it of 
great value as a line of communication, we believe that its 
acquirement as a long and narrow park or broad parkway would 
be a good investment. It would connect with the estuary of 
Back River, of which we shall say more hereafter. 

No other valley of importance leads into the city in such a 
convenient manner as those discussed above, but certain other 

radial parkways seem urgently called for. 
Eastern One of these should lead out from Patterson 

Parkway. Park at the northeastern corner of the pro- 

posed addition. On the lines shown upon 
the map it will be possible to lay out an ample boulevard 
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through open and unimproved land on good grades passing 
under the several railroads and reaching Back River at ' the 
point where Herring Run enters it. There is little interesting 
scenery along this route and the adjacent land is sure to be 
occupied by factories and other plants dependent upon railroads 
and by the cheap houses of the accompanying industrial popu- 
lation. If any convenient and tolerably agreeable outlet from 
the city is to be maintained in this direction, it can only be by 
means of such a parkway, reserved before the land is further 
obstructed and containing enough width to be agreeable in spite 



Road leading to Herring Run. 

of its surroundings. It must not be forgotten that a district oc- 
cupied as this is likely to be is more in need of such " parkings " 
than one in which the people are wealthy enough to make the 
ordinary residence streets attractive in themselves. 

At one point along the line we suggest the additional acquire- 
ment of a wooded hillside which is one of the very few spots 
in the region that has any natural value for park purposes. 

A branch is suggested extending to the southeast, because 
it would seem that the high though rather uninteresting land 
through which it passes is destined ultimately to become an 
important suburb in connection with the growing business in- 
terests of East Baltimore and Canton. 
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The importance of providing for a parkway leading westward 
in the direction of Catonsville impressed us strongly. The 

country in that direction is attractive, and is 
Western coming more and more to be occcupied in a sub- 

Parkway, urban way, and the only two highways of that 

quarter — Frederick Road and Edmondson Ave- 
nue — are not of a character to carry satisfactorily any considerable 
amount of pleasure travel in addition to the general traffic which 
now passes over them. Indeed the distance between these high- 
ways is such that at least one other main line must sooner or 
later be provided between them. Various propositions have 
been made for bridges across the deep valley of Gwynn's Falls 
between Frederick Road and Edmondson Avenue. Among 
these a direct westward extension of Baltimore Street has been 
strongly advocated; but the angle at which this street meets the 
valley is such that the cost of constructing a viaduct and dealing 
with the necessary grading on the western side of the valley 
would be enormous, and in our opinion absolutely extravagant. 

We recommend a viaduct running on the shortest line 
across the valley, in a southwesterly direction from a point op- 
posite the end of Baltimore Street extended. This viaduct which 
would be nearly parallel with that of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
might well be a double-deck affair with electric cars and heavy 
traffic on the lower deck and the park driveway on the upper 
deck. The city end of this bridge would be reached not only 
by Baltimore Street, which is distinctly a traffic street, but by a 
parkway which we would propose to form along the lines indi- 
cated in the plan, leading westward from Fulton Avenue, the 
main driving street in the western part of the city, along Lex- 
ington Street (widened) and through vacant land near the rail- 
road. The grove at the corner of Fulton Avenue and Lexington 
Street, if acquired for local park purposes, as we suggest, would 
form an attractive starting point for this parkway, and to bring 
its beginning any further east than Fulton Avenue, would in- 
volve such expense as to be out of the question. Building oper- 
ations are going on so rapidly in this vicinity that it is highly 
important to secure the widening of Lexington Street at once. 
The lots are of such depth that the widening will not damage 
them seriously so long as they are vacant, but if they are built 
upon the cost of widening will at once become excessive. 
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From the bridge over Gwynn's Falls can be seen the pictur- 
esque portion of that valley now visible only from the railroad 
bridge and from the old mill race. It will be injured very ser- 
iously by the new line of the Western Maryland, but even so 
will be a piece of scenery well worth preserving. It is within 
the limits of the taking we here suggest that temporary arrange- 
ments are now provided for public bathing in the creek, and des- 
pite the inconvenience and untidiness of the arrangements, they 



give an immense amount of pleasure. Better provision of the 
same sort ought unquestionably to be made both here and else- 
where by the city. Most of the land now belongs to the House 
of Refuge. 

From the westerly end of the proposed viaduct a charming 
wooded valley, also included within the House of Refuge pro- 
perty, leads off parallel with the railroad in such a way as to 
furnish an excellent route for a parkway, which could be made 
to provide a location for electric cars. Further up the valley 
after passing under the railroad the parkway would widen to 
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include a little pond and grove already used as a picnic resort, 
and would pass north of the settled portion of Irvington either 
close against the southern edge o£ Cathedral Cemetery, ior 
through the corner of the Cemetery land in a portion as yet 
unoccupied. 

A direct westerly course from this point is not feasible, be- 
cause of the deep valleys and steep ridges which corrugate the 
land just over the city line. We therefore show the parkway 
as turning a little to the south, so as to join the Frederick Road, 
which it would follow for nearly a mile, including a sufficient 
width to preserve the pretty brook and its bordering trees which 
make this by far the most attractive stretch of the present road. 
The width should be sufficient to permit the construction of a 
pleasure road independent from that for traffic, and whenever it 
may seem desirable a separate location for electric cars, without 
wrecking the attractiveness of the parkway. 

At the point where the Frederick Road turns more to the south 
to enter the closely-built part of Catonsville, the parkway would 
keep on to the west through a very pleasant and now sparsely 
occupied region, whence it might be extended ultimately to the 
Patapsco River at Ellicott City. 

Closely connected with the proposed widening of Lexington 
Street at the starting point of the above parkway, are two other 

^desirable street widenings. Lafayette Avenue 
Lafayette and should be widened and parked west of Fulton 
Calverton Avenue to form an approach to the Gwynn's 

Avenues. Falls Park, and Calverton Road, a very useful 

old diagonal which has been discarded from the 
city plan, should be retained and similarly treated. Not only 
would the latter be of much value as tapping the other routes to 
the west but it is important as a traffic line extending the Franklin 
Road in toward the commercial part of the city by way of Balti- 
more Street, Lombard Street and Pratt Street. 

Near the southwestern corner of the city, Wilkens Avenue, an 
important line of travel, starts off very bravely with a central 

parking space, but after a half a mile it loses 
Southwestern heart and then narrows down to a meagre turn- 
Parkway, pike. The parking should be continued, increas- 
ing slightly in width after passing the section 
confined by buildings already erected. At Gwynn's Falls on 
either side of the street is a stretch of low and inexpensive land 
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which is attractive in its present condition and would be val- 
uable as a local pleasure ground as well as serving to connect 
with the parks up and down stream. After crossing the Falls 
the parkway should leave Wilkens Avenue near the city line and 
strike off to the south-southwest on a line affording good grades 
through open undeveloped country all the way to the Patapsco 
River not far from Elkridge. 

It is very desirable to provide before it is too late a better out- 
let than any of the existing streets leading from Druid Hill Park 

into the country in the direction of Pikesville and 
Northwestern the Green Spring Valley. The best opportu- 
Parkway. nity now open appears to be along the line indi- 

cated on the map, connecting with the main 
drives in the park on the high ground at the northwest corner, 
thence running north to a point beyond the region which is 
building up along the electric railway, and there turning north- 
westward again. Beyond the city line this route has not been 
studied in detail, but a good route can undoubtedly be found. 

D. CROSS CONNECTIONS. 

The parkways discussed above, running for the most part in 
a radial direction would serve to connect the city with the future 
suburban region and the country beyond and to give access from 
the city to certain outlying public domains, such as the Lake 
Roland Reservation, the Gunpowder River Reservation, and 
others to be discussed below. They would serve in certain in- 
stances to make the present parks more conveniently and pleas- 
antly accessible and would enlarge their usefulness by linking 
them with the outlying country. But while the approach to the 
large city parks would be quite convenient for those living on 
either the town or the countrv side of each of them, the absence 
of cross connections and the interference of steep ridges and 
valleys would still isolate one park from another and each from 
the people of other quarters of the city. 

The chain of small parks along the lower course of Gwynn's 
Run, already discussed as desirable for local reasons, could be 

converted into such a crosstown connection by 
In the filling in a few links and extending it. It would 

Southwest. probably be well to do this although the region 

is one in which driving is not likely to be of 
importance and in the absence of local traffic along the line 
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it is questionable whether electric cars in such a parkway would 
find enough business to justify their introduction. 

From Mount Winans past Smith's Cove to the proposed park 
opposite Ferry Bar an electric car line has recently been con- 
structed along the shore of Middle Branch. Here public control 
of the water front seems unquestionably desirable — the road ex- 
ists, the car track is in operation, the water view and breeze are 
there, and it needs but public control and gradual improvement 
by planting shade trees and otherwise to make this a very at- 
tractive and valuable approach to the southern park as well as 
a link in a crosstown connection. The steep bank above the 
shore drive and railway tracks is now an eye-sore and should 
under public control be graded and planted, with a high level 
road at its top along which houses will ultimately be built when 
this excellent district for economical suburban homes comes to be 
developed. 

From Mt. Winans northwest to the proposed park near Clare- 
mont, the connection would be of less general value and much 
less individual attractiveness, but we believe it well worth secur- 
ing nevertheless. 

On the opposite or northeasterly side of the city, so far away 
as to make it seem at the present time very remote, although 
y • it will in time have a real value for crosstown 

« , travel, lies lower Herring Run, with its cheaply 

purchasable parkway already discussed. 

Two other connecting parkways of pressing importance, lying 
as they do in regions of more active development, it is important 

to acquire without delay, lest the cost become 
In the prohibitive. Their purpose is to give adequate 

Northwest lateral access to Druid Hill Park and link it with 

and North. the rest of the existing and proposed park sys- 

tem. To the westward the most feasible route is 
that leaving Druid Hill at the Reisterstown Road frontage, a little 
north of Liberty Road, and descending southwestward on good 
grades into the valley of Gwynn's Run by following the depression 
which passes under the line of the Western Maryland Railroad. 
The parkway should have a sufficiently liberal width in this sec- 
tion to provide respectable border of turf and trees along a main 
drive and promenade, and to afford side streets for house front- 
age ; but after crossing North Avenue and turning to the west 
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to ascend the ridge separating Gwynn's Run from Gwynn's 
Falls, the increased density of occupation in the southern part of 
Walbrook will compel the constriction of the parkway to a min- 
imum. The entrance of this connection into the proposed 
Gwynn's Falls Park would be through one of the most beauti- 
ful of the lateral valleys along the course of the stream. 



To the east of Druid Hill there is no passage except by via- 
duct across the valleys of Jones Falls and Stony Run. Accept- 
ing the Cedar Avenue Viaduct across the former, we propose 
that it be continued by one leading directly across the latter to 
the corner of Huntington Avenue and Thirtieth Street. At 
this corner and at the angle of Cedar Avenue, at both of which 
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points several important roads will come together, we suggest 
opening circles to be treated as part of the park development with 
shade trees. The arrangement is more clearly indicated on the 
map of Wyman Park than on the general map. From the east- 
ern circle Thirtieth Street widened and lined with trees would 
suffice to carry the parkway to the southern enlargement of the 
present Wyman Park. Skirting the boundary line between the 
park and the University, the drive would meet Charles Street 
opposite Thirty-first and Thirty-second Streets. 

From this point to Montebello and Clifton Parks a broad street 
has long been under contemplation, and indeed the adopted plat 
shows a proposed street one hundred feet wide running due east 
from this point. After a careful examination of the conditions 
we recommend a slightly different plan, as shown upon the gen- 
eral map, for the following reasons. 

In the first place a width of one hundred feet between buildings 
is not by any means adequate for an important parkway. It can 
be no more than a liberal street, for any considerable attempt at 
parking would so constrict the widths of roadway, paths and 
parking as to produce a mean effect. It is very desirable that 
the connection between the great park of the northwest and 
those of the northeast should be so distinctly parklike in char- 
acter as to bind them firmly together and maintain a continuity 
of park feeling, and this cannot well be done unless the main 
drive and promenade be generally flanked by a reasonable width 
of parking and the adjoining buildings be kept back to a front- 
age on separate bordering roads. This would call for a width 
of not less than 250 feet between building lines instead of a 
meagre 100 feet. To secure such a width on the straight line 
proposed would involve the destruction of much valuable pro- 
perty, especially near York Road, and it is mainly with a view 
to minimizing the cost that we suggest that the line be carried 
around such obstructions by long, easy curves. Moreover there 
are numerous fine trees at several points along the route and 
the adoption of an informal treatment will permit the local ad- 
justment of the road and path lines in such a way as to save 
many of them, while a formal avenue on a straight route, which 
demands for its good effect an undeviating adherence to the 
adopted line, would permit no such local adjustments and could 
not take advantage of the existing beauties of the region. More- 
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over, a preliminary computation shows a considerable economy 
in cost of construction along the route we propose as compared 
with a straight route, if the latter were kept to the same stand- 
ard of dimensions, grades and general quality. 

Between Clifton Park and Patterson Park another cross con- 
nection is much to be desired and can be very readily secured at 

the present throughout the greater part of the 
In the East. distance. At the northern end, where it must. 

cross the Belair Road near the Gay Street 
Station, there are numerous buildings, and although they are 
not individually expensive the total cost of this link would be 
considerable. Although we have hesitated to recommend taking 
so costly a strip of property, we have felt that upon the whole 
the value of the connection in rounding out the system would 
justify the cost. The precise location and width of this park- 
way must be dependent a good deal upon direct negotiation with 
the land owners, but the line we indicate would be a desirable 
one. Since building operations are rather active in this quarter, 
action should be taken immediately if at all. 

We have already referred to the tendency to regard public 
parks as vacant building lots. The temptation to take this view 

is often very strong, because no other public 
Other City lands are often acquired until the need becomes 

Lands in Cod- pressing and the land values have become high. 
nection with Now it often happens in laying out a park- 

Parkways, way which cuts irregularly through private 

property that the whole of a given lot can be 
secured on much more favorable terms, foot for foot, than can 
be obtained for just that portion absolutely needed for the 
parkway itself, and we believe that it would be good policy 
for the city to acquire a considerable number of such lots ad- 
jacent to the parkways when they can be obtained on good 
terms, not mainly with a view to broadening the parkway and 
adding to interest, but for future use in erecting schoolhouses, 
police stations; fire department buildings and other public struc- 
tures. It is desirable that these public buildings should front 
on the parkways and have such liberal settings as they can have 
only in this way and the investment is likely to be as good a 
one from the purely financial point of view. With the low rate 
of interest which the city can now command on mortgages issued 
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against collateral of this class, the rate of increase in the value 
of the land is almost certain to outstrip the accumulation of in- 
terest and sinking fund charges. But as a matter of financial 
administration the cost of holding these public building sites 
ought not to be charged permanently against park funds. 

E. OUTLYING RESERVATIONS. 

While in Druid Hill and Clifton Park and elsewhere there are 
splendid examples of the upland types of scenery and in the 
several proposed valley parks and parkways there are beautiful 
inland valleys, the system as outlined above cannot be said to in- 
clude a particle of the estuary scenery which forms the most 
beautiful and characteristic landscapes of all the country lying 
along Chesapeake Bay. 



Breezy Point, Patapsco River. 

From the proposed parkway along the southwest shore of 
Middle Branch, it is true, a tidal estuary could be seen, but it is 
so certain to be completely occupied as a commercial harbor that 
its original character is already being rapidly changed. In the 
large area which we recommend reserving for a park where the 
Patapsco meets the tide, the landscape is now in an unfortunate 
intermediate stage and is on its way to become that of a fresh- 
water intervale, very different from the broad and quiet tidal 
estuaries of which we are now speaking. 

But a little further south, in Curtis Creek and its tributaries, 
are to be found the most charming examples of this type of 
landscape. The streams that have their out- 
Curtis Creek. lets here drain a very limited watershed in 
proportion to the size of the estuary and there- 
fore instead of pouring out volumes of sand and mud they are 
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comparatively clear. As a result Curtis Bay is not rapidly 
shoaling like the water at the mouths of the larger streams, and it 
therefore forms an admirable commercial harbor, about which 
is sure to develop a large industrial population. But it is on 
account of its beauty of scenery quite as much as its good anch- 
orage that the Bay has become a favorite rendezvous of yachts- 
men and that the Yacht Club has established a club house there. 
Above the Wainut Point drawbridge, where the name changes 



from " Bay " to " Creek," the commercial value of the water 
rapidly diminishes, but its beauty becomes even greater. The 
upper reaches of the Creek, and especially the branch known as 
Furnace Creek, form an ideal region for small boating, for 
picnicking, and for swimming and water sports. To secure this 
great water park for the use of Baltimore's future population and 
peimanently to preserve its delightful scenery needs only the 
acquisition of a comparatively narrow margin along the shores, 
land which for the most part is lying waste between the farmland 
and the water and has an exceedingly low market value. 
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The beauty of the place is probably unknown to the vast 
majority of Baltimoreans and they may be inclined to think it 
very remote from the city ; but no one who will go by boat from 
Curtis Bay up into Furnace Creek can avoid feeling an enthusi- 
asm for making this place accessible to the people at large, and 
no one who knows the use which Boston people now make of the 
Charles River Reservation at Riverside, which is three miles 
farther from the centre of the city than Curtis Creek, can doubt 
for a moment that it would be only a matter of a little time 
before improved means of access would bring out hundreds and 
hundreds of people to use such a reservation. There is already 
one trolley line to Curtis Bay, but its terminus is unattractive. 
Instead of giving pleasant access to the Creek and its varied 
scenery it ends at a cheap pleasure resort which is conducted 
in a way to cater to a small minority and to drive away the great 
mass of respectable people of limited means, who form the bulk 
of the population in any American city and furnish the patronage 
of every great popular resort. 

The precise limits of the proposed Curtis Creek reservation 
have not been studied in any detail, as they would necessarily de- 
pend a good deal upon the attitude of various landowners when 
asked to give options. The extent of beautiful scenery is large 
and the choice considerable, but a preliminary examination has 
suggested the acquirement of a tract of about eight hundred acres 
of land, enclosing about eight hundred acres of water, as indi- 
cated on the small comparison map. 

It is interesting to compare this reservation, seven miles south 
of the Washington Monument, with the Blue Hills Reservation 
with an area of 5000 acres which Boston has been glad to ac- 
quire at a distance of 9 miles south of the Boston State House. 

Another estuary, less intricate and interesting in its shore line 
and more muddy in its waters, but nevertheless very beautiful 

in many parts, is that of Back River, the head 
Back River. of which lies only five miles east of the Wash- 
ington Monument and is already accessible 
by two steam railroads and an electric car line. Its shores 
are already beginning to be used to some small extent for sum- 
mer homes of a simple and inexpensive sort, and for board- 
ing houses and resorts ; and some public action ought to be 
taken to prevent the development of this land from taking such a 
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form as to destroy its natural attractiveness or to exclude the 
general public from its enjoyment. It is likely that a very 
limited extent of public ownership of the banks would suffice, 
provided a central park commission clothed with proper author- 
ity and animated by a proper spirit should undertake to guide, 
assist and control the general character of the private develop- 
ment along the shores. . Such a commission could prevent by 
exercise of police powers the maintenance of rowdy, disorderly 



and unsanitary establishments and practices, and should induce 
the landowners so far as possible to establish a few simple 
restrictions preventing the worst defacements which are apt to 
occur in such a region. These defacements are in the majority 
of cases due to thoughtlessness or ignorance, and would not 
occur if better counsel were offered; and in many instances 
where they are done in full knowledge of their offensive aspect, 
it is because the individual feels that he has no remedy against 
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e 



the recklessness of others in this respect and that he would lik 
to share in any profit they may receive at the expense of the 
community. 

To the northeast, on Gunpowder Falls, the city already holds 
a large public reservation and the valley is certainly of sufficient 

landscape interest to justify the great extension 
Gunpowder of these holdings for purposes of public recrea- 
Falls and tion in the future. 

Patapsco To the west, along the Patapsco River for 

Gorge. a long distance above and below Ellicott City, 

there is a splendid example of the picturesque- 
ness of a river gorge on a large scale, the rocky bluffs rising 
boldly to a height of 400 feet above the rushing stream. The 
time will certainly come, long before the end of the present 
century, when the beauty of this landscape will have a greatly 
enhanced value through the more general occupation of the ad- 
jacent upland, and, while no human operations are apt greatly to 
alter its rough framework even by extensive quarrying, yet the 
proper laying out of the roads and railways which may be needed 
within the valley, the limitation of buildings to those sites nat- 
urally adapted to them, and the protection of the woods and other 
vegetation on those areas which cannot be otherwise used more 
profitably, will make all the difference between the wise utiliza- 
tion of one of the natural resources of the country tributary to 
Baltimore and its wasteful neglect. Whether public control of 
large areas of land here for such purposes will be desirable is a 
question that jjieeds careful thought and investigation. At pres- 
ent the need of many other acquirements is so unspeakably more 
pressing that we have dismissed this question with no more than 
a hasty reconnaissance. 

Baltimore now draws a great part of its water supply from the 
artificial reservoir known as Lake Roland, which is filled by the 

off-flow from a territory of about thirty-seven 
Lake Roland and one-half square miles, embracing all of the 
and the Green watershed of Jones Falls and its tributaries 
Spring Valley, which lie beyond a six mile radius from the 

Washington Monument. The region as a whole 
is a beautiful one, and a part of it, under the name of Green 
Spring Valley, has become noted for its attractive scenery. It is 
for the most part a broad and gentle farming valley, flanked by 
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tall hills, well wooded in their steeper parts. A few villages lie 
within the drainage area, the most important of which are 
Lutherville and a portion of Towson. These villages have not 
been of sufficient importance seriously to affect the generally 
sparse rural and agricultural occupation which has made the re- 
gion unobjectionable as a source of water supply, and although 
they are growing in size, the principal disturbance of the purely 
rural conditions caused by the nearness of the city appears in the 
growing demand for large country places conveniently accessible 



Lake Roland: The objective point of a Jones Falls parkway. 

from town. The Valley is peculiarly well adapted to such use, 
and with proper care for certain simple sanitary precautions such 
occupancy need not impair its value as a source of water supply. 
But there is a constant tendency inherent in human nature 
for people who enjoy living in the country, but cannot well make 
an income out of their land by farming it, to burden them- 
selves with only enough land for a house and to trust to others 
for maintaining the rural character of the region, which is what 
originally attracted them to it. It is as natural and certain as 
any other economic tendency based on the motive of selfishness, 
but like many such tendencies, it is too shortsighted. 
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Because the purchaser of a small lot under such conditions 
expects, by relying upon the greater liberality of his neighboring 
land-holders to get the enjoyment of more than his fair share of 
country, to get in short more than he pays for, he feels that he 
can afford to pay a much higher price per acre for his small lot. 
There is always a large class of people who hope to get some- 
thing for nothing, despite the sad experience of the world that 
in the long run the price must always be paid, and the demand for 
small lots at relatively high prices soon makes a fictitious value 
for land that so increases the burden of taxes upon the larger 
owners, and so tempts them to sell, that one after another the 
farms and larger country places are cut up and sold off. The 
movement usually holds its headway until the attractive qualities 
of the land upon which it was based have been nearly or quite 
destroyed ; then the people come to themselves, the bottom drops 
out of the boom, values fall again, and another class of occu- 
pancy comes in. If the locality is suitable to a dense suburban 
occupation, the result may not be on the whole bad. Some have 
made money, more have lost, and in the upshot the community 
has got something it needed, although it has got it in a wasteful, 
extravagant and blind way. But not infrequently it has got 
something it did not need and which it would be better off 
without. 

In view of this tendency, what is to be said of the future of 
Green Spring Valley and its relation to the city water supply? 

1. If the city must after a time abandon the valley as a source 
of water supply, because of over-population, and go to a more 
distant source, it will involve an expenditure running into the 
millions of dollars. 

2. There is an increasing number of persons willing to buy 
and hold large areas in a rural condition at present values, and if 
there were any reasonable assurance that the beautiful rural char- 
acter which attracts them would be permanently maintained in 
the neighboring land there would be a rapid and steady increase 
in the number of such people and the prices they Would pay for 
large tracts. 

3. If in such a region, within easy reach of the city, the public 
roads and paths should be properly laid out and should be supple- 
mented by a very limited amount of other public land, as upon 
the stream borders and some of the hilltops, it would be possible 
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for great numbers of people who cannot afford to own country 
places to get a great amount of enjoyment from the lands of their 
more fortunate fellow citizens without either trespassing upon 
them or depreciating their value to both parties by interspersing 
them with crowded and inharmonious houses. 

The question arises, in view of these three large and harmon- 
ious interests, whether machinery cannot be devised to bring 
about a profitable co-operation between them. It is a difficult 
and complex question, but few of the great modern economies 
effected upon the basis of a " community of interest " have been 
brought about without great labor and against great odds. If 
the complex difficulties of co-operation can be overcome for the 
benefit of the stockholders of industrial corporations, why not 
for the stockholders of the municipal corporation and for the 
unincorporated public ? 

As a tentative suggestion it would seem not impossible that 
a commission under proper legislative authority by right of em- 
inent domain might impose certain restrictions limiting the per- 
centage of land to be occupied by buildings, excluding from 
the operation of such restrictions a reasonable amount of land 
in and around each of the villages; and by exercise of the police 
power it might control the discharge of sewage and other pollut- 
ing matter and require its proper treatment, rendering it quite 
innocuous, as is perfectly practicable by modern bacterial meth- 
ods; if it seemed advisable, the commission could construct in- 
tercepting sewers for the large villages; and, finally it could lay 
out and maintain proper public roads and reservations. 

That the end is desirable there is no question, but there is 
much question as to the cost. The cost of roads must be met in 
any case and need scarcely be increased under the proposed sys- 
tem ; as to them, it is mainly a question of the method of collect- 
ing the taxes, rather than a difference of cost. Sooner or later 
the sewage of the villages must be properly cared for ; as to them 
it is mainly a question of hastening the expenditure. The main 
item of cost is that of imposing restrictions upon the percentage 
of area to be occupied by buildings, against which is to be set 
off the avoidance of the great expenditure for replacing the 
present water supply system by a far more costly one from a 
distant source. 

The cost of imposing such restrictions depends entirely upon 
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the temper of the landowners. Of course, there would be not 
the least interference with the basic value of the land for the 
present farming purposes ; the interference would be purely spec- 
ulative. Now the most promising speculative market for land in 
this region at the present time appears to be for country places 
of considerable size and it is almost certain that the general 
imposition of such protective restrictions would distinctly en- 
hance the value of the land as a whole for such purposes instead 
of depreciating it. In other words, it would appear that the 
damage to a given piece of land through the application of such 
restrictions would be more than offset, so far as concerns any 
market now visible, by the benefit derived from the imposition 
of similar restrictions on all the surrounding land. 

Is not the prospect sufficiently good, in view of the magnitude 
of the interests, to justify the appointment of an unpaid com- 
mission under legislative authority with sufficient funds to defray 
the cost of a careful investigation ; first, of the probable profit 
to the city in respect to its water supply system and park system, 
and, second, of the probable cost, which could at least be gauged 
by obtaining contingent options from representative landowners 
in numerous localities? 
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SUMMARY OF IMMEDIATE NEEDS. 

In closing this unavoidably long and discursive report, it is 
well to reiterate in brief form our recommendations in regard 
to the needs which seem to us to call most pressingly for action. 

Numerous small tracts should be purchased and reserved for 
squares, playgrounds and neighborhood parks, and for schools 
and other public buildings in many parts of the city where 
vacant land is rapidly disappearing. These are discussed gen- 
erally on page 50 and more specifically on pages 114 and 115. 

Additions should be made to Patterson Park as recommended 
on page 53. (Map, 8 and 9, H.) 

A parkway should be secured between Patterson and Clifton 
Parks as discussed on page 102 (Map, 8 and 9, F, G, and H), 
and Lexington Street and Lafayette Avenue should be widened 
and parked west of Fulton Avenue, as discussed on pages 95 and 
97 (Map, 4 and 5, G; 4 and 5, H), before current building oper- 
ations render the improvements too costly to attempt. 

The street along Jones Falls from Maryland Avenue up to 
Stony Run should be widened sufficiently to provide for future 
traffic and for the relocation of the Maryland and Pennsylvania 
Railroad, as discussed on pages 86 and 87. (Map, 6, F, and G.) 

The boundaries of Wyman Park should be completed and fur- 
ther reservations made in the valley of Stony Run as recom- 
mended on pages 88 and 89. (Map, 6, F, E, D, and C.) 

Transverse parkways should be provided from Druid Hill Park 
to Clifton Park on the east and to Gwynn's Falls on the west as 
recommended on pages 99 to 102. (Map, 6, 7 and 8, E, and F; 
3, 4, and 5, F and G.) 

Park reservations should be made in the valley of Gwynn's 
Falls, as recommended on pages 69 to 79. (Map, 1 to 6, F to J.) 

Park reservations should be made in the valley of Jones Falls, 
as recommended on pages 79 to 86. (Map, 4 to 6, B to F.) 

The parkway to the west described on pages 95 to 97 should be 
secured at least as far as where it leaves the Frederick Road. 
(Map, 1 to 4, H and I.) 

The eastern parkway described on pages 93 and 94 should be 
secured. (Map, 9 to 11, E and H.) 
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The boundaries of Clifton Park should be amended as recom- 
mended on pages 51 and 52. (Map, 8 and 9, E and F.) 

The boundaries of* Montebello Park should be extended to 
include the most picturesque portion of Herring Run Valley, as 
recommended on page 55. (Map, 8 and 9, E.) 

The marshes and flats of the Patapsco River above long bridge 
and portions of the adjacent upland should be acquired as recom- 
mended on pages 55 to 62. (Map, 5 to 7, J to L.) 

Outlying reservations of land now cheap and not immediately 
threatened with obstructive occupation are of greater fundamental 
importance than several of the projects above listed, and it should 
be borne in mind that the above matters are arranged not in the 
order of their absolute importance but in order of the need for 
promptness in action on the assumption that they are all to be 
done.* 

* The land of Central Park, New York, cost in 1856, $5,028,844.10. 
Allowing compound interest at 4 per cent, this investment would have 
accumulated to the sum of $31,771,175.69 in 1903. The present value of 
the land is officially estimated at $200,000,000.00. 
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APPENDIX. 



LIST OF PROPOSED NEW PARK LANDS. 

Figures and letters in ' ' location ' ' column refer to mile square sub- 
divisions on the map. 

CLASS A.— SMALL PARKS AND SQUARES. 

Discussed on Page 50 of Report. 

Approx. area in 
No. Description. Acres. Location. 

1 Two blocks on Lewin near Dolfield Avenue 

nearly covered with trees 7.44 3 E. 

2 One and one-half blocks on crest of hill 

north of Liberty Turnpike, nearly cov- 
ered with trees 5.51 3 E. 

3 Four blocks on south side of Liberty Turn- 

pike west of railroad, covered w'th trees. 14. 14 4 F. 

4 One block on south side of Liberty Turnpike 

at city line, partly covered with trees. .. . 6.43 3 E. 

5 Four blocks on hilltop west of New Liberty 

Road, partly covered with trees 17.60 3 F. 

6 Portion of a block on south side of 14th 

street, now used as athletic field 2.20 3 G. 

8 Two blocks between Lafayette Avenue and 

Mosher Street at 2nd Street, no trees. . 5.51 4 G. 

9 One and one-half blocks bounded by Pres- 

bury, Baker, Payson and Friendsbury 

Streets; old estate with large oaks 6.27 5 G. 

12 Garrett Park; one block bounded by Fulton 

Avenue, Monroe, Saratoga and Lexing- 
ton Streets; held privately and used for 
recreation purposes, has a few trees.... 4.44 5 H. 

13 Geobel Park; an irregular p'ece of land west 

of Dorsey Lane, at Hoffman Lane, has 
small pond, privately held and now used 
as a recreation park 9.82 3 H. 
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Approx. area in 
No. Description. Acres. Location. 

17 One block bounded by Patterson Avenue, 

Winchester, Carey and Calhoun Streets. . 1.92 5 G. 

18 Old Winans Estate; bounded by Hollins, 

Poppleton and Baltimore Streets and 
buildings on Fremont Avenue; contains 
house and is surrounded by high wall. . 4.40 6 H. 

19 Block bounded by West, Russell, Stockholm 

and Ridgely Streets 2.50 6 1. 

20 Block bounded by Clement, Leadenhall and 

Sharp Streets and Fort Avenue 3.1 6 1. 

21 Block south of Winans Avenue bounded by 

Kelso, Hammond, Johnson and Henry 

Streets 2.48 7 U. 

23 Two blocks on hilltop bounded by Union 

R. R., East and Ashland Avenues and 

Potomac Street 5.62 9 G. 

24 Two blocks on hilltop bounded by Hoffman, 

Preston, Patuxent and Patapsco Streets. 5.14 8 & 9 G. 

25 Portion of two blocks opposite Mt. Royal 

Terrace. 1st bounded by Girard and 
Guilford Avenues, R. R. yards and Cal- 
vert Street. 2nd by Oliver Street, Green- 
mount Avenue and Union R. R. tracks. . 5.42 7 G. 

Tj Two blocks on hilltop southeast of Jenkins 

Lane, partly covered with trees 9.81 7 F. 

28 Two blocks on southeast of Montebello Ave- 
nue at Madison Avenue, partly covered 
with trees 5.70 7 F. 

30 Two blocks on west side of York Road near 

Carroll Avenue 8.72 7 E. 

34 Two blocks on hilltop on Garrett Estate cov- 

ered with trees 9.22 8 E. 

35 Six blocks on hilltop between Bay View Asy- 

lum and R. R 28.44 r o H. 

36 Land on hilltop between Mt. Carmel Cemetery 

and Second Avenue 35-54 10 & 1 1 I. 

Total area of Class A 204.27 
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CLASS B.— LARGE PARKS. 

Approx. area in 
No. Description. Acres. Location. 

15 Druid Hill Park. 

Addition at the north end described under 
Class C (Jones Falls). Page 86 
of report 12.95 5 E. 

22 Patterson Park. 

Addition to east and south of present 
park bounded by Baltimore Street, 
Clinton Avenue, Canton Avenue, 
Alley between Patapsco and Lu- 
zerne Streets, Eastern Avenue and 
easterly park boundary. Described 
on page 53 of report 122.24 8 & 9 H. 

26 Clifton Park. 

Two tracts on Erdman Avenue, one on 
Belair Road, one on north end of 
Mine Bank Lane. Described on 8 & 9 

page 51 of report 31.50 E. & F. 

29 MONTEBELLO PARK. 

A tract along Herring Run, between 
northeast end of park and north 
city boundary. Described on page 
52 of report 85.33 8 & 9 E. 

32 Wyman Park. 

Additions on west side of R. R. from 
Merriman's Lane to Remington 
Avenue, also tract bounded by 
Wyman Park, Marine Hospital 
Grounds, Remington Avenue and 
R. R. and valley tract from Rem- 
ington Avenue to viaduct at Cedar 
Avenue. Described on page 88 of 
report 57.11 6 E & F. 

50 Patapsco Park. 

Marshes, shore and water from mouth of 
river to old Annapolis Turnpike, in- 
cluding high shore land west of Ferry 
Point. Described on page 55 of 
report 10.50 6 & 7 

31963 J to L. 
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CLASS C— VALLEY PARKS AND RADIAL PARKWAYS. 

No. Description. Approx. length Location 

in miles. on map. 

10 Valley north of Edmondson Avenue and west 

of Gwynn's Falls, covered with trees. 

Area about 45 acres , 0. 5 3 G & H. 

11 Western Parkway. 

From Gwynn's Falls to Ellicott city. 

Average width 300 feet. Described 1 to 3 

on page 95 of report 7. 5 H & I. 

16 Chinkapin Run Parkway. 

From city line near Montebello Park to 

Loch Raven. Average width 300 feet. 8 to 10 

Described on page 93 of report 6. 5 A to E. 

31 Stony Run Parkway. 

Land along Stony Run from Merriman's 
Lane to Gittings Avenue. Average 
width 350 feet. Area about 100 
acres. Described on page 90 of report 2. 5 6 B to E. 

48 From Gittings Avenue to Towson. Average 

width 300 feet. Described on page 90 7 & 8 

of report 2. 5 A & B. 

54 From Gittings Avenue to Lake Roland. 
Average width 200 feet. Described on 
page 91 of report 1. 2 5 & 6 B. 

37 Herring Run Parkway. 

From Montebello Park to Back River. 
Average width % mile. Area about 
450 acres. Described on page 91 of 9 to 11 

report 3 E to G. 

38. Eastern Parkway. 

From Patterson Park to Back River. 
Average width 300 feet. Area 
about 85 acres. Described on page 9 to 11 

93 of report 2.25 G & H. 

39 Bear Creek Parkway. 

From Eastern Parkway to Bear Creek. 
Average width 300 feet. Area about 

170 acres. Described on page 94 of 10 & 11 

report - 4. 5 H & I. 

40 Gwynn's Falls Parkway. 

From Gwynn Oak Park to city line. 
Average width 1000 feet. Area 
about 340 acres. Described on page 1 to 3 

76 of report 2.75 F & G. 
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Approx. length Location 

No. Description. in miles. on map. 

41 From city line to Calverton Cemetery. 

Average width % mile. Area about 216 3 & 4 

acres. Described on page 71 of report. 1. 5 G & H. 

42 From north end of Calverton Cemetery to 

Frederick Road. Average width 350 feet. 
Area about 50 acres. Described on 
page 71 of report 1 4 H & I. 

43 From Frederick Road to Harmon's Bridge. 

Average width 800 feet. Area about 4, 5 & 6 

200 acres. Described on page 69 of report 2.25 I & J. 

44 Shore at mouth of Gwynn's Falls. Area 

about 12 acres. Described on page 69 of 

report .17 6 I & J. 

51 Southwestern Parkway. 

From W;lkens Avenue to Elkridge 

Landing. Average width 300 feet. 2 to 4 

Described on page 97 of report ... 5 I to L. 

55 Jones Falls. 

From Maryland Avenue to a point near 
Falls Turnpike. Average width 200 
feet. Described on page 79 of 
report 1. 4 6 F & G. 

56 Area of land where Falls Turnpike strikes 

the stream. Area about 10 acres. De- 5 & 6 

scribed on page 80 of report 0.25 E & F. 

57 From near Falls Turnpike to city line. 

Average width 700 feet. Area about 
100 acres. Described on page 82 of 
report 1.25 5 E. 

58 From city line to Lake Roland. Average 

width 700 feet. Area about 250 acres. 

Described on 84 of report 3 4 & 5 

46 From Druid Hill Park to Pimlico Road. 
Average width 300 feet. Described on 
page 86 of report 1.75 4 D & E. 

50.77 F, C & D. 
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CLASS D.— CROSS CONNECTIONS. 

No. Description. APP ™n ' miles** 1 

33 From Wyman Park to Montebello Park. 
Width 300 feet. Described on page 100 of 
report . 1. 5 

45 From Gwynn's Falls to Druid Hill Park. 
Average width 200 feet. Descr bed on 
page 99 of report 1. 6 

49 From Patapsco Park to Gwynn's Falls. 
Average width 300 feet. Described on 
page 98 of report 1 

53 From Clifton Park to Patterson Park. 
Average width 200 feet. Described on 
page 102 of report 1. 5 

Streets to be Widened. 

7 Lafayette Avenue from Fulton Avenue to 
Calverton Road. Described on page 97 
of report 1.2 

14 Lexington Avenue from Fulton Avenue to 
Calverton Road and thence to Gwynn's 
Falls. Described on page 95 of report.. 1 

52 Merriman's Lane, from Wyman Park to Bar- 
clay Street .75 

2.95 



Location 
on map. 

6 to 8 
E&F. 



3 to 5 
F&G. 



6 J. 

8 & 9 
F to H. 



4& 5 G. 



4 & 5 H. 
6 & 7 E. 



CLASS E.— OUTLYING RESERVATIONS. 



No. Description. 

47 Back River Reservation. 



Approx. area in 
miles. 



From Baltimore & Ohio R. R. to Witch- 
coat Point. Water area about . 2560 
acres. Land area about 2400 acres. 
Described on page 105 of report .... 



775 



Location 
on map. 

See " A " 
small 
scale 
map. 



Curtis Creek Reservation, including 

Furnace and Marley Creeks. Water 
area about 800 acres. Land area 
about 800 acres. Described on page 
103 of report 



2. 5 



See " B " 

small 

scale 

map. 
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Report upon the Development, etc. 



No. Description. 

Loch Raven. 

Present holdings in Valley of Gunpowder 
Falls from near Dulaney Valley 
Turnpike to Summerfield. Water 
area about 180 acres. Land area 
about I ioo acres. Described on page 
107 of report. Proposed additional 
area, 1280 acres 

Patapsco Gorge. 

On both sides of Ellicott City, extending 
down the river to meet the proposed 
Patapsco Park at Annapolis Turnpike. 
Described on page 107 of report 

Green Spring Valley. 

Area comprised within the watershed. 
Described on page 107 of report.... 



Approx. area in 
miles. 



Location 
on map. 



4.0 



10.0 



37- 5 



See " C " 

small 

scale 

map. 

See " D " 

small 

scale 

map. 

See " E " 

small 

scale 

map. 
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